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ALLIES GO GUNNING ~— 
FOR JAPS IN BURMA | 


(Press Association photo) 4 


Sergeant William H. Hancock, — 
of Rock Hill, South Carolina, 
and his Chinese buddy, Tsang ~ 
Hsi-ling, both fighters with ~ 
Lieut. General Stilwell’s forces 
in Burma. The Sergeant is 
holding the new M1 carbine, 
a 4-pound baby brother of the 
famous Garand rifle. Tsang is 
shouldering a Thompson sub- 
machine gun, made: in the 
U.S.A. 
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JAPAN FALLS BACK ON HOMELAND BASES 


Volcanic, earthquake-ridden Honshu, 
largest island of Japan, is the industrial 
center. It is flanked by Kyushu (coal, 
steel); Shikoku (tea, fruit); Hokkaido, 
cold land of timber, and the Hairy Ainus; 
and Sakhalin (oil), whose northern half 
belongs to Russia. 


APAN has two strategic zones: the 

outer — southeast Asia, India, Philip- 
pines, Pacific isles; the inner — Manchu- 
kuo, Korea, and Japan. With Allies 
smashing at outer ring, Japan’s desperate 
problem is lack of ships to bring raw 
materials from outer to inner zor 


Key Japanese cities include: Yox® 


hama (largest harbor, textiles, chem 
icals); Tokyo (capital, cultural cente 
6,000,000 inhabitants); Nagoya (al 
craft, railroads); Osaka (second large 
industrial heart of Japan, machine tod! 
metallurgy); Kobe (largest dockyards} 
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INSIDE 


Economic and Political System 


VEN a punching bag, no matter how 

tough its hide, can withstand only 

a certain amount of wear and tear be- 

fore it falls apart. That’s an elementary 

law of physics. In warfare, it is known 
as attrition. 

Japan is that kind of a punching bag. 
It has a tough hide — the outer rim of 
defenses. But once its hide is breached, 
the inflated inner tube must explode. 
This, in its simplest terms, is our strat- 


. egy in the Pacific—to pound Japan 


from the outside until she caves in in- 
ternally. What is happening to Japan 
inside is largely determined by what is 
happening to Japan outside. The state 
of the home front depends on the for- 
tunes of the fighting front. 

There is little comfort in the recent 
reports from the fighting front for the 
Japanese man in the street. February 
was the blackest month in Nippon’s his- 
tory. During that month we more than 
avenged the sneak attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, with shattering attacks by air, sea, 
or land forces on Truk and Ponape in 
the Carolines, Saipan in the Marianas, 
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Peasants like this aged rice farmer 
bear the brunt of Japanese tyranny. 





What the War Is Doing to the Japanese 


JAPAN 


Eniwetok in the Marshalls, and on New 
Britain and New Ireland. 

The effect produced on Japan by 
these military reverses was dramatic- 
ally demonstrated by the drastic shake- 
up of its army and navy command. 
Army Chief of Staff Field Marshal Gen 
Sugiyama and Navy Chief of Staff Fleet 
Admiral Osami Nagano, who had di- 
rected the empire’s land and sea forces 
since before Pearl Harbor, were both 
shelved. Their duties were taken over, 
respectively, by Premier Hideki Tojo 
and Navy Minister Admiral Shigetaro 
Shimada, Under the new set-up, Gen- 
eral Tojo becomes virtually dictator of 
Japan, concentrating in his hands all 
political, economic, and military pow- 
ers. 


Shakeup at the Top 


This shift of war lords came on the 
heels of an equally drastic reshuffling of 
the cabinet in which the ministers of 
three key departments — finance, agricul- 
ture, and transportation — were ousted. 
On February 25, the Tokyo radio an- 
nqunced that the reorganized Cabinet 
met at the Imperial Palace to approve 
stringent new regulations designed to 
strengthen the war effort. The Cabinet 
ordered the closing of restaurants and 
places of entertainment, imposed restric- 
tions on travel, and called for the mobili- 
zation of women and school children for 
arms production. 

What is life like inside Japan today? 
We have the testimony of several eye 
witnesses. Last January, through secret 
channels, a letter was smuggled out of 
Tokyo, uncensored. “Life here is be- 
coming more and more difficult,” it 
reads. “The economic situation is as 
you possibly imagine — corruption in 
every department of life, the black mar- 
ket has become a national institution. 

. . Trains are considerably reduced 
and all rolling stock is in a bad way.... 
The local population is getting per 






Three Lions 


This Japanese soldier with his battle 
kit is embarking for an unhappy fate. 


month: one slice of meat; one cake of 
soap and a little oil; a minute quantity 
of fish, and one egg. Only children 
have the right to milk. The people 
keep body and soul together with a 
little rice and vegetables.” 

A more detailed account is given in 
a recent article in Life by Claude A. 
Buss, an American diplomatic official, 
who was released from Japan a few 
months ago. “Practically every article 
of food,” Mr. Russ reports, “is rationed. 
The quantities allowed per person are 
based on actual bodily needs and not 
on the tastes or desires of the buyers. 
The entire nation is undernourished.” 
It is also in rags. For three years, Mr. 
Buss tells, the Japanese people have 
not been able to buy any warm cloth- 
ing. “Men go to offices in patched 
clothes, and police uniforms are usu- 
ally exhibits of mending artistry.” 
There is a scarcity of most necessities 
of life — soap, matches, charcoal, gaso- 
line. Few homes are heated. Every visi- 
ble supply of metal has been almost ex- 
hausted, Temple bells, iron gates have 
been melted for scrap. “Japan is or- 
ganized and is operating exclusively 
for the conduct of the war. The little 
man — the consumer or the individual 
— simply does not count.” 


The Food Supply 


Even the Japanese soldier at the 
front is not fed as well as he used to 
be. A group of war prisoners recently 
interned in China were interviewed by 
Brooks Atkinson last month. They told 
him that most of the Japanese soldiers 
in the fighting areas were grumbling 
about the food. “Our provisions were 
very bad. For breakfast there were only 
a few cabbage leaves floating in a bean 
paste soup. . . Meat and other things 
were completely out of supply.” 

A clue to the internal health of Japan 
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is the state of her finances. With a 
national income which the ministry of 
finance itself estimated at only fifty bil- 
lion yen last year, the Cabinet adopted 
a war budget this year totaling more 
than fifty-three billion yen. The funds 
released for all civilian needs were cut 
from nineteen and one-half billion yen 
in 1941 to eleven and one half billion 
yen this year. Thus Japan is forced to 
finance the war to an increasing extent 
by means of paper money. For this big- 
gest budget in its history, the Japanese 
government has levied its steepest 
taxes. Japan’s war chest can be filled 
only through bond purchases and taxa- 
tion which falls heaviest on the lower 
classes through indirect taxes on food, 
clothes and necessities. Salaries are paid 
partially in bonds. The portion of earn- 
ings released to the people for living 
expenses is steadily declining. 

The chief bottleneck of Japan’s wat 
economy is shipping. There is an over- 
abundance of raw materials in Japan’s 
conquered areas. But raw materials 
mean nothing without ships. Tokyo of- 
ficials themselves have estimated that 
to make full use of their conquests they 
would need between fifteen million 
and twenty million tons of shipping. 
It is doubtful if they have as much as 
five million tons left. Our submarines, 
surface craft and planes have been 
sinking more than a ship a day since 
Pearl Harbor. The sinkings passed the 
thousand mark last month. In the first 
three weeks of February, according to 
Secretary Knox, ninety-two Japanese 
ships were sunk. 

The Shipping Crisis 

The pre-war strength of Nippon’s 
shipping is estimated at 6,300,000 tons, 
of which, to the best knowledge of the 
U. S. Navy, it had lost by the end of 
last year, 2,500,000 tons, Japan’s re- 
placement capacity is only about 600,- 
000 tons a year—as compared with 
our 1943 program of 19,000,000 tons. 
This is Japan’s dilemma in a nutshell: 
she can either use her shipping to carry 
the raw materials from her empire or to 
supply her troops at the far-flung fronts. 
She can’t do both. 

There are, of course, no authentic 
figures available on the total industrial 
production of Japan. As an industrial 
power, Japan is merely a midget com- 
pared with such giants as the United 
States or Britain. It claims to have 
tripled production between 1931 and 
1937 and may have tripled it again by 
1943. This still leaves Japan at a 
twelve to one disadvantage in an in- 
dustrial duel with us. In 1943, Amer- 
ica produced about 135 billion dollars’ 
worth of goods. Japan is known to lack 
sufficient machine tools, precision in- 
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This is the magnificent home of the Tokyo Asahi, one of world’s largest 
newspapers. Note modern architecture, airplane on roof, trolleys, motors. 


struments and tool steels. There is also 
a shortage of skilled workers and tech- 
nicians. Labor efficiency has dropped as 
the standard of living has plunged. 

Similarly in agriculture, there is a 
shortage of manpower. Peasants have 
deserted the land to seek jobs in fac- 
tories. Farm labor has always been the 
most exploited in Japan. Of the 5,575,- 
000 farms in the country, three quarters 
are under 2% acres, Rice constitutes 
more than half the output of the farms. 

What is the political set-up in Japan? 
Theoretically, the government rests in 
an Emperor and an Imperial Diet con- 
sisting of a House of Peers and a House 
of Representatives. Actually, it is a 
military-fascist regime ruled by the 
Army clique with the cooperation — 
willing or unwilling — of the Emperor 
and the industrial-financial magnates. 
The Diet is handpicked, regimented 
and docile. It rubber-stamps any bill 
introduced by the government. The 
militarists hold all key positions within 
and outside of the cabinet. Even in 
peace time, the army and navy groups 
dominate the government, since they 
have the power to dissolve any cabinet 
by withdrawing the ministers of war 
and navy. Within the dominant military 
circle, the upper hand is held by the 
“younger officers,” extreme nationalists, 
whose chief representative at the pres- 
ent time is Premier Tojo. 

The upper crust of big business — 
the families of Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Su- 
mitomo, Yasuda, and Obura who con- 
trol reputedly 62 per cent of the total 
wealth of the country — is playing ball 
with the militarists. So apparently is the 
Imperial household with Emperor Hi- 
rohito and his three brothers, the Prin- 


ces Chichibu, Takamatsu and Taka- 
hito. 

Since 1940, Japan has become a 
“thought prison.” All political parties 
were disbanded and replaced by the 
[. R. A. A. (Imperial Rule Assistance As- 
sociation) and its policy-making group 
the I.R.A.P.A. (Imperial Rule Assist- 
ance Political Association). These are 
the totalitarian devices for “thought 
control.” Rigid police restrictions are 
enforced against independent organiza- 
tion or “dangerous thinking.” 


Beneath the Surface 


Despite this appearance of national 
unity, there are actually serious clashes 
of interest under the surface. The 
alliance of business and the militarists 
is none too durable. Industry is resent- 
ful of the wastefulness of war. On the 
other hand, low wages and long hours 
have not made the regime popular with 
labor. 

What about Japanese morale? Is it 
really unbreakable?” Here is what a 
Japanese writer has to say on this 
score. “The morale of the Japanese,” 
writes K. K. Kawakami, “rests upon 
precarious foundations. It is not rooted 
in natural grit and stamina such as are 
woven into the fabric of British na- 
tional character. Japanese morale is 
fanned and kept up by propaganda. 
Being impulsive, the Japanese are sus- 
ceptible to campaigns of this nature. 
By the same token they are as likely 
to recoil when the falsehood of that 
propaganda is exposed by the inexor- 
able march of events.” 

It would be, however, too hopeful to 
expect an internal crack-up in Japan 
until her armed forces are knocked out. 
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GARDENING 


IS WAR WORK 


Canned fruit and vegetables must go to our troops and allies, 


so home victory gardens and student farmers must fill the gap 


Now is the time for all American 
families to start planning their vic- 
tory gardens. 

Every day brings new demands for 
food. Our farmers broke all records in 
1941, and did a still better job in 1942 
and 1943. Bigger crops are planned for 
1944. But any increase in food produc- 
tion will be offset by the constantly 
growing requirements of Army, Navy, 
Lend-Lease, and European relief. This 
means that home gardeners must help 
by growing food for themselves. 

If your family has made no plans tor 
a victory garden because it feels that its 
backyard plot is too small to count, 
these facts and figures should be 
studied. 

In 1943 the nation’s victory gardeners 
raised 7,949,000 tons of produce on 
their 20,000,000 plots of land. Those 
7,949,000 tons represented 42 per cent 
of our total vegetable production. And 
since military and Lend-Lease supplies 
were taken from the commercial output, 
victory gardeners can claim that they 
grew half the vegetables eaten by U. S. 
civilians in 1943. 


Lower Canned Goods Quotas 


Uncle Sam is counting heavily on 
victory gardens to fill the gap in civilian 
food production made by military and 
Lend-Lease demands. C. W. Kitchen, 
deputy director of the Office of Distri- 
bution, War Food Administration, has 
announced that civilians must get alang 
this year on 43 per cent less canned 
fruits and 19 per cent less canned vege- 
tables than last year. Canned goods are 
a main item in overseas shipments to 
our fighting men. Civilians also must 
expect a 10 per cent cut in fresh vege- 
table supplies because of military de- 
mand. But home-canned victory garden 
products should make up for this cut in 
civilian supplies. One estimate is that 
the 1943 supply of home-canned toma- 
toes and beans exceeded the supplies of 
Commercial canners. Officials hope that 

‘ea will do even better in 


Here is the rest of the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s report on what we will 
eat in 1944: 


Meats. There will be about 132 
pounds of meat per person during 1944, 
compared to 131 pounds last year. This 
may be increased to 138 pounds if the 
European invasion is successful. Beef 
will grow temporarily scarce in the next 
month or two, but a record production 
of pork is expected to make up for this 
shortage. The important fact to keep in 
mind is that Americans in wartime actu- 
ally are eating more meat than in peace. 
Consumption in’ 1935-19389 was 126 
pounds per person a year. Americans 
are eating more meat because more 
Americans are working regularly and 
getting higher wages. 

Butter and margarine. The civilian 
will get 12 pounds of butter in 1944, 
compared to 16.8 pounds in prewar 
years. The 1944 supply is four-tenths of 
a pound less than in 1943, but mar- 
garine allotments will be increased 
nearly as much as butter is reduced. 

Milk. Production in 1944 will be 
over the 118,200,000,000 pounds rough- 
ly (76,000,000,000 quarts) of milk pro- 
duced in 1943. This is a decline from 
the record 1942 production due to feed 
shortages, but remains well above the 
average production for 1935-39. Milk 
distributors are cooperating with the 
War Food Administration to make the 
new quota milk delivery plan a success. 
This plan is in effect in principal cities. 
It bases milk deliveries on the amounts 
consumers used in June, 1943, and is 
expected to avoid point rationing of 
milk in 1944, Civilian milk supplies will 
be cut only about one per cent. 

Eggs. Production is expected to be 
about 5,000,000,000 dozen in 1944. 
The 1935-39 average was 3,500,000,000 
dozen. Each civilian will get 349 eggs 
in 1944 as against 345 last year. 

Poultry. WFA wants to cut the out- 
put of broiler chickens 16 per cent be- 
cause of a shortage of feed supplies. 

Potatoes. The Government is busy 
disposing of a 138,000,000-bushel sur- 
plus carried over from last year’s record- 
breaking crop to make way for the new 
spring crop. Plans call for the shipment 
of large quantities to Canada, dehydra- 
tion of part of the surplus for the armed 
forces, and converting some potatoes 
into cattle feed and alcohol. 
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FOR 
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Dried beans and peas. There was a 
record crop in 1943, but the civilian 
supply will remain about the same be- 
cause of military demands. 

Sugar. The supply for table use and 
canning will not be reduced. Sugar is 
in great demand for industrial alcohol. 
Available supplies are now about three- 
fourths of 1941. 

Coffee. Stamp rationing of coffee be- 
gan November 29, 1942, and ended 
July 29, 1943. The supply of coffee will 
be 39 per cent more plentiful this year 
than last. 


Weather a Factor 


War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones emphasizes that this list of “what 
we will eat” depends partly on the 
weather. Recent rains and snows have 
relieved a shortage of moisture on the 
Northern Great Plains. But the Ohio 
and Central Mississippi valleys need 
more rain. 

If Old Man Weather behaves this 
year we will eat more pork, eggs, mar- 
garine, fresh vegetables, wheat, and 
corn than in the past. At the same time 
we must reduce our consumption of 
dairy products, canned fruits and vege- 
tables. If Old Man Weather does not 
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choose to be good, we will be reminded 
each meal time that we are fighting a 
war. But even if the weather is bad 
it cannot ruin all the thousands of vic- 
tory gardens scattered throughout the 
land, Every productive garden will do 
its bit toward relieving a vegetable 
shortage caused by bad weather in 
commercial farming areas. 


Garden Miracles 


Suppose your family has a 30 by 
50 foot plot for a victory garden. Here 
is what could be grown in this garden 
if it is located on good soil and is care- 
fully tended: 4 to 5 bushels of snap 
beans; 12 to 15 quarts of lima beans; 
100 bunches of beets; 50 heads of cab- 
bage; 45. pounds of carrots; 15 pounds 
of Swiss chard; 20 heads of lettuce; 30 
bunches of onions; 50 bunches of rad- 
ishes (from several plantings ten days 
apart); 40 pounds of spinach; 3 bushels 
of tomatoes (some for canning); 5 
bushels of turnips or rutabagas (some 
for storage). 

Ernest G. Moore of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture remarks that if a 
person studies his list of point values 
for canned vegetables he will be sur- 
prised. to see how many points he can 
find in the list above. 

Victory gardeners must keep in mind 
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that there are no seeds, no fertilizers, no 
insecticides to be wasted. These ma- 
terials are scarce, and every pound must 
be made to count in the home-front 
garden battle. This means that 1944 
victory*gardens must be practical. Only 
those vegetables should be grown which 
produce the most food in proportion to 
the space which they occupy. The 
small victory gardener may be annoyed 
because he cannot grow corn, peas and 
cantaloupes in his backyard. But if he 
grows them he will not have room for 
others which are more important. 

The Department of Agriculture sug- 
gests a 30 by 50 foot garden that can 
be modified to suit any section of the 
country and the likes and dislikes of 
any family. This garden has 2 rows of 
snap beans, to be followed by 3 rows 
of late turnips; 2 rows of lima beans; 
2 rows of tomatoes; 4% row each of chard 
and lettuce, followed by carrots; 1 row 
each of beets, carrots and turnips, fol- 
lowed by collards or late cabbage; 1 
row each of cabbage and onions, fol- 
lowed by 3 rows of beets; 1 row each 
of radishes and spinach, followed bv 
2 rows of bush snap beans. 

The Department does not expect 
your family to follow this or any other 
garden plan to the letter. You qian make 
your own plan. But stick to the vege- 
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tables which grow best under local con- 

ditions, and are loaded with vitamins 
and minerals. Nutrition experts tell gar- 
deners to plan a “color” garden, with 
lots of green and leafy vegetables, yel- 
low carrots and onions, topped off with 
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Every Backyard a Garden isolati 
“When we consider,” declares Ernest Port 
G. Moore, “that every ton of food pro- in 15 
duced by home gardeners releases a ton merch 
of food for the fighting front, we begin with tl 
to realize that an hour a day spent in erland 
the garden is war work. How effective also c 
this work will be depends upon how about 
well we plan and care for our gardens, hans. 
Experienced gardeners know that it re- forbid« 
quires more than good intentions to except 
grow vegetables. Reasonably fertile soil, For th 
sunshine, and water are absolute re- selves 
quirements. If these are available the Som 
gardener can do the rest.” the nal 
During 1943 many high schools did priests 
effective work with garden and can- sailors 
ning projects. If your school has had no other v 
victory garden project, now is the time Nether 
to plan one. Many city and county offi- to stay 
cials are ready to provide land for sent no 
school or community gardens, and may confine 
even offer to have it ploughed free. Vic- Duri 
tory gardeners can do their bit to make a 
food fight for freedom. cast as 
tured | 
ashore 
to retur 
(a sort 
This new rationing plan went oy - 
into effect on February 27. It ap- eo" 
plies only to red and blue stamps 3 
in War Ration Book Four. It does ‘an 
not apply to green and brown 

stamps, which will be used as in ee 
the past until they expire. The red VASIN 


and blue tokens are given to you ~ 
in making change by the mer 
chant. They may be used to buy 
small amounts of rationed foods 
or to piece out stamps. But the 
merchant is not allowed to give 
you tokens unless you give up” 
ration stamps in purchasing ra 
tioned foods. ; 
The new tokens will: (1) cat 
down the number of stamps mer | 
chants must handle.each month; ~ 
(2) make a ration book last” 
about 21% times as long, thus sav ~ 
ing money, paper, transportation, : 
and time in registration for new” 
books; (3) make it easier for you” 
to figure your points, because each” 
stamp will be worth 10 points, and” 
each token 1 point. 4 
Five blue stamps worth a total @ 
of 50 points will become valid om) 
the first of each month. Three red_ “Portrai 
stamps will become valid every9™ artist of 
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Japan Comes Out of Her Shell 


NTIL fairly recently, the Western 

world knew very little about Japan. 
This was not accidental. It was the re- 
sult of a Japanese desire for absolute 
isolation. 

Portuguese explorers reached Japan 
in 1542. Soon thereafter, Portuguese 
merchants carried on a profitable trade 
with the natives, as did Spaniards, Neth- 
erlanders, and Englishmen. Missionaries 
also came, and by 1600 there were 
about 300,000 Japanese Catholic Chris- 
tians. Then, in 1614, Christianity was 
forbidden. In 1641 all foreign traders 
except the Netherlanders were banished. 
For this the Europeans had only them- 
selves to blame. 

Some of the missionaries had angered 
the natives by their attacks on Japanese 
priests and temples. Some European 
sailors and traders had cheated and in 
other ways misbehaved themselves. The 
Netherlanders alone were allowed 
to stay. They were well-behaved and 
sent no missionaries, but even they were 
confined to one city. 

During the next two centuries Japan 
was completely isolated. Foreign sailors 
cast ashore on Japanese soil were tor- 
tured to death, Japanese sailors cast 
ashore on foreign soil were not allowed 
to return. In these centuries the shoguns 
(a sort of hereditary prime minister 
and military governor) gradually took 
all power into their own hands. The 
emperors went into political retirement. 


About the middle of the nineteenth 





century, the United States became in- 
terested in Japan. We were angry at 
the murder of shipwrecked American 
sailors. The merchants of the new State 
of California (admitted into the Union 
in 1850) wanted refueling and repair 
stations on the route between San Fran- 
cisco and Chinese ports. Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry therefore was sent 
to Japan in 1853 and 1854 with appro- 
priate demands. 

Perry got a treaty which opened cer- 
.tain Japanese ports to American ships, 
and he was promised good treatment 
for shipwrecked American seamen. Sim- 
ilar treaties were secured by Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and the Netherlands. The 
“opening” of Japan had begun. But it 
appeared that Japanese reaction to west- 
ern contacts was not the same as that 
of other eastern peoples. As one Amer- 
ican observer shrewdly put it: “In the 
case of Japan, we didn’t go in; they 
came out!” 


Enter Perry — Exit Shoguns 


Perry arrived at a psychological mo- 
ment. Some of the nobles had become 
jealous of the hereditary power of the 
shoguns. Plans were afoot to get rid 
of them. This could best be done by 
restoring to the emperor the political 
standing he had enjoyed in olden times. 
The upheaval caused by the renewal 
of relations with the West provided the 
opportunity. 

The crisis came in 1867, when the 


Brooklyn Museum 


“Portrait of a foreigner’ (George ‘‘Wasinkton”), woodcut by Japanese 


artist of Perry's day, shows G. W. hobnobbing with “Amerikus” (Vespucci). 
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Professor of History, Union College 


youthful Mutsuhito came to the throne. 
He favored the “modernization” of Ja- 
pan. Mutsuhito quickly indicated his 
position by two acts: He abolished the 
age-old shogunate, and he chose as the 
descriptive name for his reign the term 
Meiji: Enlightenment. : 

By the time of Mutsuhito’s death in 
1912, Japan had become a modern in- 
dustrialized state. The Japanese hired 
many foreign experts to teach them 
western methods, and they sent many 
young men westward to study. Gen- 
erally they adopted and adapted only 
those things which seemed to them bet- 
ter than their own in a material way. 
Western spiritual beliefs and outlooks 
made little headway, least of all among 
the military leaders. 

In 1889 Japan adopted a constitu- 
tion, based on the Prussian model. From 
the beginning, the army and navy were 
largely independent of civil authorities. 
The ministers of war and the navy have 
always had direct access to the emperor, 
without having to apply through the 
premier, In other words, the army and 
navy have been able, at any time, to 
prevent the formation of a new cabinet 
or to bring about the overthrow of an 
old one. 


Flirtation with Democracy 


For a few years after World War I, 
Japanese war lords were pushed into 
the background by the. new industrial 
leaders. There were some advances in 
the direction of democracy, such as the 
granting of universal manhood suffrage 
in 1925. The Popular Government Party 
of Kijuro Shidehara even tried for a 
time to settle certain differences with 
China in a peaceable way. But then 
Giichi Tanaka and the war lords came 
back into the limelight. 

The military men claimed that the 
liberal politicians were interested only 
in the welfare of the bankers, business 
men, and bondholders who had emerged 
during and after World War I. The 
army and navy, they said, were inter- 
ested in the fate of the large peasant 
class, from which came most of their 
recruits. And in September, 1931, the 
war lords, in spite of opposition from 
the liberals, and doubtless with the 
backing of the emperor, began the oc- 
cupation of Manchuria without first no- 
tifying the Tokyo Foreign Office. 
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9 Congressional revolt against Administration culminates 
land, under constant naval and air bombardment. 
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Red armies free Nikopol, source of 60 per cent of German 
manganese. Cherkassy pocket in the Ukraine wiped out with 
German losses of over 100,000 men. 
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Russian government announces autonomy for its 16 con- 
stituent republics, allowing each to have diplomatic relations 
with foreign countries and control own army units. 


1 6 In Leningrad sector Red Army dislodges Germans from 
wide area, surrounds Pskov, rail center controlling Estonia, 
Latvia, and whole Baltic front. 


17 Secretary Hull advises Finns to quit war as Russians bomb 

Helsinki. Unofficial meeting of Finn-Russian envoys in 
Stockholm outlines lenient peace terms, requiring internment 
of German troops in Finland. 


1 8 In Germany, Allied bombings, heaviest raids in history, 
destroy over half of German fighter-plane production. 


19 Belgian and Netherlands governments-in-exile decide to co- 
operate economically in postwar customs union. 


Churchill, in speech in Commons, says Germany may not 

20 be defeated in 44, but Allies will make all-out invasion 
effort. He hailed Marshal Tito as “the outstanding Yugoslav 
leader,” defended dealing with Badoglio- government in 
Italy. 































1 Demobilization of our armed 

forces will bring many problems: 
changing to peacetime production; 
training of veterans for new jobs. 


ORE than 35,000,000 men and 

women will be in the U. S. armed 
forces and war industry when World 
War II ends. One worker in two will 
have to find a job in peacetime factories 
and businesses or on farms. This is 
twice as many persons as were unem- 
ployed during the worst of the depres- 
sion in the 1930s when industry was al- 
most at a standstill. 

Will millions of servicemen and war 
workers be forced to spend hopeless 
months searching for peacetime jobs? 
The answer to this question depends on 
how quickly American industry can be 
switched from war to peacetime pro- 
duction. Important reports on the 
problems of reconversion have been is- 
sued by Bernard M. Baruch, head of 
the War and Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee. 

Director James F. Byrnes of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization has acted 
quickly on the Baruch report. He named 
William L. Clayton, Assistant .Secretary 
of Commerce, as Surplus War Admini- 
strator, and Brig. General Frank T. 
Hines, head of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, as Retraining and Re-employ- 
ment Director. 


The George-Murray Bill 


At the same time Senators Walter F. 
George (Democrat of Georgia), James 
E. Murray (Democrat of Montana), 
and Lister Hill (Democrat of Alabama) 
introduced their bill to set up a De- 
mobilization Director and a National 
Demobilization Board. It also provides 
for a Congressional Committee to su- 
pervise the work of the Demobilization 
Board. The bill follows the recommen- 
dations made in a report by the Senate 
Postwar Planning Committee, headed 
by Senator George. 

The general aims of the executive 
orders issued by Director Byrnes, acting 
by authority of President Roosevelt, are 
similar to those of the Senate bill. They 
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As war demands decline, some 
plants may switch to civilian 
work. This must be carried out swift- 
ly to avoid much unemployment. 


seek to establish efficient machinery to 
convert industry to civilian production 
and find jobs for millions of veterans 
and war workers. Senator George said, 
however, that the Baruch report would 
permit the President to control demo- 
bilization and reconversion, while his 
plan would give Congress a controlling 
hand. But he added that he saw no con- 
flict in the objectives of the two pro- 
grams and praised the appointment of 
Mr. Clayton. 


Government Property 


As Surplus War Property Administra- 
tor, Mr. Clayton will supervise the tre- 
mendous job of selling Government- 
owned property, ranging from sugar 
spoons to aircraft plants. The actual 
selling of the property has been as- 
signed to four major agencies. The 
Treasury will dispose of surplus con- 
sumer goods other than food, which 
will remain with the War Food Admini- 
stration. The Maritime Commission will 
dispose of surplus ships, and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will han- 
dle the sale of machinery and plants. 

The problem of who is to get Govern- 
ment-owned plants is expected to cause 
the most controversy. Observers expect 
a great argument similar to that which 
swelled around Muscle Shoals on the 
Tennessee River. The Muscle Shoals 
plant was built by the Government dur- 
ing World War I. Following the war, 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge and Hoo- 
ver sought to turn the plant over to 
private business. Congress, however, 
favored Governmert ownership, and in 
1933 President Roosevelt finally signed 
a bill by Senator George W. Norris to 
set up the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The TVA has completed ten years of 
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Drawings from McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
The job of providing full em- 
ployment can be done if tackled 
with the same energy shown during 
the period of all-out war production. 


successful construction and operation of 
dams to control navigation and produce 
electric power. TVA electricity has aid- 
ed the nation’s production effort during 
World War II. 

Today, there are dozens of “Muscle 
Shoals” in different parts of the: nation. 
The amount of Government-owned 
property is 100 times greater than in 
World War I. (See chart.) The reports 
by both Baruch and the Senate Com- 
mittee recommend that the Government 
sell its plants to private industry. They 
say that Government ownership and op- 
eration of these plants would be a 
threat to private enterprise. 

In an earlier report on postwar plans, 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
which has since been abolished by Con- 
gress, agreed that the Government 
should sell some’ plants to private oper- 
ators willing and able to adapt them 
quickly to peacetime work. ‘It warned, 
however, that a small group of business- 
men should not be permitted to get con- 
trol of these plants and then set up a 
monopoly to restrict production and 
fix prices. The NRPB wanted these 
plants distributed among many business- 
men to “encourage healthful business 
competition.” 

In certain industries where the Gov- 
ernment investment is considerable (see 
chart) the problem of what to do with 
Government plants will be harder to 
solve. The NRPB did not recommend 
Government ownership and operation 
of these plants. But it did argue that a 
Government partnership with private 
business should be established in syn- 
thetic rubber, aluminum, magnesium, 
and ship building. 

Other postwar planners favor a more 
drastic step. They want the Govern- 
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ment to hold at least the ownership, 
or perhaps the ownership and oper- 
ation, of some plants in steel, aluminum, 
synthetic rubber, and several other in- 
dustries. These Government plants, they 
explain, could serve as “yardsticks” to 
measure the efficiency and prices of 
private industry and protect the pub- 
lic from monopolies. 

The Baruch and Senate Committee 
reports reject suggestions for Govern- 
ment “partnership” or ownership and 
operation of postwar industries. They 
insist that private industry can assure 
capacity production and full employ- 
ment if the Government cooperates. 


Back from the Front 


The “human problems of demobiliza- 
tion,” discussed in the Baruch report, 
will be handled by General Hines, the 
Retraining and Re-employment Direc- 
tor. He will serve as chairman of a co- 
ordinating comme -omnosed of rep- 
resentatives of the Army and Navy, 
Federal Securni, _.gency, War Man- 
power Commission, Labor Department. 
Civil Service Commission, War Produc- 
tion Board, Selective Service and Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Director Hines’ job will involve the 
retraining of war veterans, wherever 
that is necessary, either in schools or on 
the job; re-employment of veterans, re- 
employment of war workers in peace- 
time industries, and retraining of those 
where necessary. 

Prior to the appointment of General 
Hines to supervise re-employment and 
training, several steps had been taken 
by the President and Congress. (See 
January 17-22 issue.) In July, 1943, the 
Committee on Postwar Readjustment of 
Civilian and Military Personnel made 
recommendations to. President Roose- 
velt. Then the President sent two mes- 
sages to Congress calling for the fol- 
lowing program: 

1. Education and job training for 
servicemen. (Acting upon this sugges- 
tion, Senator Elbert D. Thomas (Demo- 
crat of Utah) introduced a bill to pro- 
vide a year’s free college training for 
soldiers who desire it. ) 

2. Mustering-out pay to help the ser- 
viceman while he is hunting a job. (Dis- 
charged servicemen now are filing ap- 
plications for benefits under the Muster- 
ing-Out Payments Act, which was 
passed recently by Congress. The bene- 








fits amount to $100 for veterans with 
less than 60 days’ active service; $200 
for those with more than 60 days’ but 
no overseas service, and $300 for those 
with more than 60 days’ who had over- 
seas duty.) 

8. In case no job is found after a 
thorough search, unemployment insur- 
ance should be paid to the veteran by 
the Federal Government if he is not 
eligible for state benefits. 

4. Since the amount of Federal old- 
age and survivors’ benefits paid a per- 
son depends on the number of years 
he has been covered .by the law, ser- 
vicemen should receive credit for the 
time served in the armed forces. 

A similar program of dismissal pay, 
job training, and Social Security bene- 
fits was recommended for war workers. 
These programs now will come under 
the supervision of Director Hines. 

The future of women war workers 
occupies an important place in any dis- 
cussion of postwar employment. 

Some observers believe a great ma- 
jority of women will be glad to go back 
to homemaking. Others believe that 
women will want to keep their jobs. 
Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, says that employers may expect 
at least 15,000,000 women on their 
postwar pay rolls as against 11,000,000 
women workers employed in 1940. 

Although predicting a large postwar 
shift of women from war plants to low- 
er-paying jobs giving them more leisure, 
and to marriage and the home, Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins said: 

“The modern young woman is well 
adapted to understanding machinery 
and she finds a turret lathe more inter- 
esting than an egg beater. Fathers who 
had counted on their daughters getting 
a job as assistant to Miss Annabel at 
the public library, will find that she 
prefers a factory job where her collar 






may be dirty but her wages will be 
good and her work interesting.” 

In addition to his program for recon- 
version of industry and the re-training 
of veterans and war workers, Mr. Ba- 
ruch said a Federal-State public works 
program should be ready in case busi- 
ness slumps. But Brig. General Philip 
B. Fleming, Federal Works Administra- 
tor, believes such a program wil] be 
needed during the reconversion period. 

“Even assuming an immediate up- 
swing.in consumer’ demand for all sorts 
of goods,” Administrator Fleming ex- 
plained, “it will take industry some 
time, perhaps six months or a year, to 
reconvert from war to peacetime pro- 
duction. The retooling operations em- 
ploy relatively little labor and we will 
still have the problem of what to do 
with hundreds of thousands of veterans 
and war workers while the re-tooling is 
going on.” 


Public Works “Shelf” 


A “shelf” of public works projects 
calling for the expenditure of $7,700,- 
000,000 was reported in 1943 by the 
National Resources Planning Board. 
This program would seek to eliminate 
the nation’s worst slum areas and re- 
build many cities; provide new schools, 
hospitals, clinics and recreation centers. 
and assure a job to every man able and 
willing to work. 

Congress so far has failed to author- 
ize the planning of a shelf of public 
works by engineers, architects and sur- 
veyors. Pointing out that it takes many 
months of work by trained men to plan 
a construction program, Richard L. 
Strout of the Christian Science Monitor 
wrote, “What this all boils down to is 
that unless Congress and the President 
agree to their plans right away, this 
particular phase of postwar rehabili- 
tation probably won’t be ready when 
the time comes.” 
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WALT WHITMAN (1819-1892) 
Poel of Democracy 
HE various editions of Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass, 
the first appearing in 1855, tell of his love of America, 

Wags of democracy, and of freedom. Through these stirring cI 
oF, TZ) poems thousands of Americans have gained a greater C 
a understanding of what their country means to them. ins 
; Whitman was born in West Hills, Long Island, and - 
4] ie went to school in Brooklyn. He learned his father’s trade ey 
: ——< GN = £3) of carpentering, and later worked as a typesetter, ong 
mf : = | taught school, and wrote for a dozen different maga- —_ 
i ore a 
Hil | a zines and newspapers. sai ach 
yHILE LIVING IN NEW ang EOPLE, $ During the War Between the States, itman wen ded 
9 °e AMONG ONFIDENCE. to an army hospital near Washington to nurse his growth 
tite AND WINNING THEIE © brother. He continued to serve in hospitals throughout the w 
; the war, caring for the wounded and cheering them with} mee al 
) gifts. Later he worked as a clerk in the Departments of —e 
Interior and Justice until ill health forced his retirement, in 

and he went to live in Camden, N. J. cance. 
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Classroom Activities 


Japan Comes Out of Her Shell (p. 7) 

There is no written record of Japanese 
history before 712 A.D., but it is likely 
that even before that time, Japan was a 
military state. Every able-bodied man 
bore arms; every weakling became a 
producer of food or goods, and was re- 
garded with contempt. Through the 
growth of hereditary privilege among 
the warrior the samurai alone 
were allowed to bear arms and acquired 
enormous honor and importance. The 
bow and arrow and the sword of the 
samurai gained an almost sacred signifi- 
cance. 

This attitude toward the sword still 
prevails today, for even Japanese avia- 
tors carry their swords with them. Only 
his own sword will serve a Japanese for 
the honorable suicide by hara-kiri. In 
all such respects, the Japanese are still 
obeying the dictates of the centuries-old 
code of the samurai. This code is called 
bushido, and it means, in short, that 
suicide is more honorable than falling 
into the hands of an enemy or “losing 
face,” in any way. Since hara-kiri is a 
peculiarly painful and shocking form 
of suicide by disembowelment, it is not 
surprising that they are cruel to others. 

The religion of Japan has also shaped 
the Japanese as they are today. This is 
primarily Buddhism, but with a strong 
coloring of the ancient beliefs of Shinto. 
Shinto, according to Charles Eliot, 
“makes no appeal to reason or emotion 

. it has no moral code; its prayers 
and sacrifices aim at obtaining temporal 
prosperity and indicate no desire for 
moral or spiritual blessings. Yet these 
strange lacunz are somehow filled by 
its intensely patriotic spirit. For it Japan 
is the land of the Gods; the greater 
preside over the Empire, the lesser 
over the towns and hamlets. . . .” The 
noble dead are worshipped and possess 
the power to bring joy or sorrow to their 
surviving relatives, There is practically 
no sin or crime in the Shinto code, but 
anything that is recognized as wrong- 
doing can be wiped out by a ceremony 
of purification. 

All these facts are relevant in explain- 
ing a nation which has become out- 
wardly civilized by the Western stand- 
ards, but which has changed inwardly 


group, 








WO dks 


not at all through its contact with the 
rest of the world. 


Research Assignment: 


Assign to several advanced members 
of the class the study of the Japanese 
shogunate, of the code of the samurai 
and some of the military customs of the 
ancient empire which still hold. Ask an- 
other student to report on Shinto. Comp- 
ton’s Encyclopaedia and World Book 
will give most of this information in 
brief form: 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why was Japan almost unknown 
to the outside world until recently? 

2. What nations were the first to ob- 
tain a foothold there? 

3. Why were they driven out? How 
were shipwrecked sailors treated? 

4. Tell how the Americans opened 
Japan. What factors in Japan aided 
them? 

5. Who was the Japanese “modern- 
izer” of his country? 

6. What changes occurred in the gov- 
ernment as Japan adopted Western 
ways? 

7. In what 
change? 

8. What was the excuse of the mili- 
tary men for resuming power after 
1925? 


ways did Japan not 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(March 27-April 1, 1944) 


Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Axis 


Sinking Ship. 

The Soldier’s Vote: Compromise be- 
tween Federal and States’ Rights 
Ballot. 

Hungary’s Place in the Balkan 
Patchwork, by Walter C. Lang- 
sam. 

Pan-Americana: Education 
Other Americas. 

Postwar World: Unit 24. Capacity 
Production and Full Employment. 

The Battle of Transportation: Second 
in the pictorial series on Ameri- 
can Transportation. 

Know Your World: Brittany. 


in the 





Canned Foods and Victory Gardens 

(p. 5) 

If your school offers classes in do- 
mestic science or home economics, sug- 
gest to the girls that they request for 
this spring a course in home canning 
and preserving. The U. S, Department 
of Agriculture offers booklets on this 
subjéct, and these should be studied in 
the classes so that the girls may learn 
how to utilize all the crops. Those not 
suitable for canning, such as late, small 
or green tomatoes can be used for mak- 
ing pickles or catsup. Similarly, the girls 
should learn how to preserve wild fruits 
and berries, and to utilize the small and 


inferior fruits for jams and jellies. 
School Garden Fair: 

After planning and starting a school 
Victory garden this spring, the schools 
of the community might organize to 
plan a fair this autumn. There prize 
vegetables could be displayed and 
prizes offered in War-Savings Stamps 
for the best products. The girls might 
also enter their canned and preserved 
goods as well in competition for the 
prizes. Prizes might be offered also for 
the best garden in terms of quantity 
production. In order to raise money for 
prizes, the students could hold a bazaar 
in conjunction with the fair where their 
home-grown and home-made products 
of alb kinds, including handicraft, are 
offered for sale to the community. An- 
nouncement of plans for the fair should 
be made before school ends, so that the 
expectation of it may prove a spur to 
Victory gardeners and home canners 
during the hot weather. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. How much of the nation’s vege- 
table production was grown in Victory 
gardens last year? 

2. What would happen to our sup- 
plies of food if people failed to raise 
as much this year as last? 

8. Do Americans have more or less 
meat per person this year than before 
the war? Why? 

4. What are the prospects for milk, 
margarine, butter, and poultry? 

5. What is happening to 1943’s bum- 
per crop of potatoes? 

6. What conditions are needed to 
produce a good Victory garden? 

7. Why should the growing of certain 








vegetables be discarded if the garden 
plot is small? 

8. How does a Victory garden help 
save ration points? 


Inside Washington (p. 14) 


The split between the President and 
the Congress over the tax bill has had 
innumerable interpretations in the press. 
Many observers believe that Barkley’s 
emotional speech was due to “war 
nerves” and fatigue rather than any 
real resentment against President Roose- 
velt. Others claim that the President 
has been careless about keeping up his 
contacts with individuals in Congress. 
Of late, the President had tended to 
keep hands off his rebellious legisla- 
tors, and that has not made them feel 
more kindly toward him. 

Quincy Howe, in a broadcast, has 
said that the struggle between the 
President and Congress reflects, to some 
extent, the divided mentality of the 
American people. The President is con- 
stantly trying to toughen their will for 
a “hard” war, while Congress repre- 
sents the desire for a “soft” war, with- 
out the harsh reality of high taxes. With 
elections coming up in the fall, Congress 
is thinking of the “folks back home” and 
of their votes. 

Ask the class to poll their own fami- 
lies and friends for votes on the ques- 
tion: Is the tax law passed by Congress 
over the President’s veto adequate for 
the country’s needs? Record the votes on 
the board. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Was the trouble between the Presi- 
dent and Congress ended with the ex- 
change of letters between him and 
Senator Barkley? 

2. Why has Congress been insistent 
upon a low tax bill? 

3. What may this do to 
Roosevelt’s chances for a fourth term? 

4. What do most people believe the 
President's viewpoint to be? 

5. What effect do the Republicans 
read into the dispute the 
White House and Congress? 


President 


between 


Inside Japan (p. 3) 


Study the maps on pages 2, 8, and 9 
in connection with this article. This 
material on modern Japan should be 
coordinated in discussion with that of 
Dr. Langsam’s article on page 7 which 
gives historical background. 

While recent Allied blows to Japan, 
both in Burma and in the Pacific have 
brought forth gloomy statements from 
Admiral Tojo and a shakeup in the 
government, there is no real cause for 
Allied optimism as yet. The New York 
Times recently stated: “. . . it is nec- 
essary to keep in mind that we are 
still fighting only at the outposts of 





Japanese power, and that we stil] have 
to engage the bulk of the Japanese land 
and naval forces. Japan appears to be 
ready to sacrifice the outposts because 
her great shipping losses make it diffi- 
cult to supply them. But the closer we 
advance to Japan, the shorter become 
her communication lines, and _ the 
longer become our own. . . . The tricky 
Japanese mind works along jujitsu prin- 
ciples, seeking to take advantage of the 
opponent's very strength and weight to 
overcome him. .. .” 

If the last World Week map of the 
global war is available (January 17) 
discuss with the class the advances that 
have been made in the Pacific during 
the past two months. Remind the stu- 
dents that during most of the first two 
years of our war, the United States 
forces succeeded in doing little more 
than halting the Japanese advance. All 
offensive action has been recent and 
swift. 

Using the ration chart on page 6, 
compare what the individual U. S. citi- 
zen has per week with what a Japanese 
has per month. Show on the board what 
an individual can buy on his monthly 
U. S. allowance of 64 red points, in 
meat, oils, lard, margarine, cheese, and 
butter. List on the board what the aver- 
age U. S. soldier has for his breakfast 
when he is not actually at the front 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why was February a particularly 
black month for the Japanese people? 

2. What happened in the recent 
shakeup of the Japanese military com- 
mand? 

3. What were some of the new regu- 
lations to strengthen the war effort? 

4. How does an individual Japanese 
tare in attempting to supply his home? 
What things are lacking? What are 
scarce? 

5. How is Japan holding up finan- 
cially? 

6. Compare American production 
and ship-building with Japanese. 

7. Why is there a shortage of man- 
power in agriculture in Japan? 

8. How is the Japanese government 
organized? 

9. What is the place of industry in 
the war effort and of the big business 
interests? 

10. How does the government con- 
trol morale? 

11. Compare Japanese home morale 
with that of Great Britain. With that 
of the United States. 


Know Your World: The Defiant Dutch 

(p. 13) 

One example of what has happened 
under the Nazis in Holland is the sup- 
pression of the book trade. After the 
burning of the books in Germany, in 





of many of the condemned works. In 
May, 1940, right after the German 
conquest all German books published 
in Amsterdam were seized. Librarians 
were ordered to “purify” their stacks of 
anti-Nazi literature. In 1941, the Dutch 
Nazis under Mussert ordered the com- 
plete purge of lending libraries “which 
are a menace to the Netherlands 
nation.” They complained also that 
“Netherlands people are devoid of all 
literary taste. They read only Anglo- 
Saxon society novels and books by Jew- 
ish authors. . . .” A juvenile was banned 
because it contained the sentence: 
“Adolf could not jump over the ditch 
and he fell right into the water. . . .” In 
1942, publishers were ordered to send 
all manuscripts to The Hague for cen- 
sorship. Many authors then stopped 
writing. 

But new authors were discovered by 
Mussert — authors who would glorify 
the occupation. The Dutch people re 
fused to buy them, and demanded in- 
stead books on Dutch history. After De- 
cember, 1941, American books were 
banned. All of Holland’s illustrated 
magazines were forced out of existence 
or placed under Nazi editors. By July, 
1942 half of Holland’s periodicals had 
died. Nevertheless, the Dutch carried 
on an active circulation among friends 
of all the foreign and native books and 
magazines they could keep together. 

The Dutch are a sane people, and 
their resistance against the conquerors 
is carried on quietly, but surely and un- 
remittingly. Like the Norwegians and 
the Belgians, the Dutch are clever at 
shielding one another’s activities. But 
no sooner do the Nazis stamp out one 
form of resistance than they encounter 
another. This smoldering sabotage is 
like a fire in a mattress. It burns deep 
and with little flame, but is exceedingly 
hard to extinguish. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What is the significance of 
Hatchet Day to the Dutch people? 

2. What were some of the reforms 
accomplished by Queen Wilhelmina? 

3. Who are the present rulers of the 
Netherlands? What has happened to 
Holland under their rule? 

4. What are some of the changes in 
Dutch life which the people find diff- 
cult to accept? 

5. What kinds of sabotage do the 
Dutch carry on? 

Key to “Know Your World Week” 

I. Japanese Geography: 1-c; 2-b; 3% 
4-a. 

II. Inside Japan: l-a; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b. 

III. Gardening Is War Work: 1-F; 2-7; 
3-T; 4-F; 5-F. 

IV. Demobilization and Reconversiom 
1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-T. 


1933, the Dutch reprinted fresh copies © 
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March 20-25, 1944 


American History in Schools and Colleges 


HE Committee on American History 

in Schools and Colleges, representing 
the American Historical Association, the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, and the National Council for the 
Social Studies, has recently issued an 
extensive report on the teaching and 
study of American history (Macmillan 
Company, N. Y., 1944, 148 pp., $1.00). 
The report crystallizes the results of a 
half year’s research under the direction 
of Dr. Edgar B. Wesley of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The Committee 
consisted of: 

Theodore C. Blegen, University of 
Minnesota, chairman, ex officio; Guy Stan- 
ton Ford, American Historical Association, 
chairman, ex officio; O. Fritif Ander, Au- 
gustana College; Harold W. Bradley, Stan- 
ford University; R. W. Cordier, State 
Teachers College, Clarion, Pa.; Philip 
Davidson, Vanderbilt University; Dwight 
L. Dumond, University of Michigan; John 
D. Hicks, University of California; Harold 
M. Long, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School; 
Louis Pelzer, State University of Iowa; 
Paul Seehausen, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Joseph R. Strayer, 
Princeton University; Howard E. Wilson, 
Harvard University. 

This study and report, partly inspired 
by the recent controversy concerning 
the quality of history teaching initiated 
by the New York Times “survey” as 
well as by the impact of war, is an or- 
ganized attempt to analyze the funda- 
mental problems of history teaching and 
the minimum essentials of our national 
tradition which should be assimilated 
by students and shared by all intelli- 
gent citizens. 

The investigation took up such basic 
questions as: Do Americans know their 
own history? Why should Americans 
know their history? The position of 
American history in the social studies 
curriculum. Recommended content for 
American history courses. Public opinion 
and the history teacher. 

The Test 

The findings regarding knowledge of 
American history are based on a spe- 
cial “Test of Understanding of United 
States History” devised for the Com- 
mittee by Harry D. Berg of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, with edi- 
torial and consulting advice from a 
number of testing experts. It consists 
of 65 items of the multiple choice type 
(printed in full in the appendix), with 
four options on each. One option is 
considered the best choice, but others 
may be partially acceptable. Most of the 
discussion aroused by the report has 
centered about the nature of this test. 


While a few of the items can be an- 


swered by the recall of simple facts, 
names, and dates, the majority have to 
do with the interpretation of broad ten- 
dencies, requiring a drawing of compari- 
sons, knowledge of time relationships, 
or the analysis of causes and effects. 
Some critics have objected to looseness 
of wording in some of the tests, and to 
the fact that some of the preferred an- 
swers seem less than inevitable. 

This battery of tests was given to 
five major groups: 1. 1332 high school 
seniors in 22 schools throughout the 
country; 2. 529 military students con- 
sisting mainly of men in the armed 
forces pursuing college training pro- 
grams; 3. 200 social studies teachers 
widely distributed; 4. 107 persons se- 
lected. by random sampling from Who’s 
Who in America; 5. 929 selected adults, 
including groups of business men, farm- 
ers, labor union members, housewives, 
etc. 

Median scores on the entire test re- 
sulted as follows: Social studies teach- 
ers, 45; Who’s Who, 44; selected adults, 
29; military students, 29; high school 
students, 22. 

Another field of special interest lies 
in the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee for the sequential content of Amer- 
ican history courses at various levels 
throughout the curriculum. In the mid- 
dle grades, the report suggests that the 
emphasis be largely on “How People 
Live”; in the junior high school, on 
“The Building of the Nation”; in the 
senior high school, on “A Democratic 
Nation in a World Setting.” At each 
level selected items, including repre- 
sentative dates and persons, and skills 
to be emphasized, are listed. 


Recommendations 

The Committee summarizes its im- 
portant findings in a series of theses, 
of which the following are typical: 

1. Every pupil should study American 
history on at least three grade levels. 

3. American history is now taught with 
sufficient frequency. Improvement in qual- 
ity rather than increase in quantity should 
be the major concern of educators and the 
public. 

4. History should be taught with full 
awareness of its relations to other subjects, 
especially to the other social studies. 

7. We recommend the selection of a 
reasonable number of topics and the de- 
velopment of each one fully enough to give 
its significance, rather than the meaning- 
less enumeration of events, names, dates. 

9. Without deprecating facts or mini- 
mizing details, teachers of history should 
stress the more enduring values, namely, 
historical perspective, a sense of continuity, 
and the ability to use the historical 
approach. 
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12. We believe that American history 
should be so written and taught as to pro- 
duce in the minds of students a keen con- 
sciousness of the world beyond the United 
States. 

15. We recommend that college depart- 
ments of history and education cooperate 
in the development of better courses for 
the training of history teachers. 

23. State legislatures should not write 
the social studies curriculum; it should be 
made by social studies teachers, educa- 
tional experts, and professors of the social 
sciences. 

All social studies teachers should fa- 
miliarize themselves with this important 
and challenging report. 


Mark Twain Contest 


CHOLASTIC Magazines, in cooperation 

with the Mark Twain Association of 
America, announce a contest for high 
school writers. For the best editorial or 
essay on “Mark Twain and Democracy,” 
not exceeding 750 words, to be printed in 
the school newspaper or magazine before 
the end of the term, prizes will be awarded 
as follows: First, $100 War Bond; second, 
complete set of works of Mark Twain; third 
and fourth, two-volume set of Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn; fifth and_ sixth, 
single volume from Twain’s works. 

In addition to these student prizes, the 
teacher of the first prize-winning student 
will receive a complete set of Twain for 
classroom use; of the second prize-winner, 
a boxed edition of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn; and of the third prize- 
winner, a single volume of Twain. 

Only one entry is to be submitted from 
each school, selected by the editor or the 
faculty adviser of the publication. The 
essay should show the significance of Mark 
Twain’s work for American Democracy, 
and should be based on one or more quota- 
tions from Mark Twain contained in an 
approved list. 

Closing date: All entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight, April 14, 
1944. 

Full details of the contest, including the 
list of quotations, have been mailed to all 
faculty advisers of school papers. Others 
may obtain them by addressing: Mark 
Twain Contest, Scholastic Publications, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

An excellent biographical film, The Ad- 
ventures of Mark Twain, starring Fredric 
March, will be released by Warner 
Brothers during the month of April. A large 
pictorial map of the United States in col- 
ors, illustrating events in the life of Twain 
will be sent free to all teachers using 
Scholastic Magazines. Other teaching aids 
available include posters and a teaching 
guide and bibliography on the film. Warner 
Brothers have recently established an Edu- 
cational Bureau for schools and libraries 
under the direction of Charles Side Stein- 
berg. Requests for motion picture teaching 
aids should be addressed to him at Warner 
Brothers Pictures, 321 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, New York. : 
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for Users of 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
(Erpi) Sound Films 


12 NEW 


VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
SOUND FILMS 
To be used with these Encyclopaedia 


Britannica (Erpi) 16 mm. sound 
films: 








60 Kentucky Pioneers 

61 Westward Movement 

62 Pioneers of the Plains 

63 Life in Old Lovisiana 

65 The Earth in Motion 

70 City Water Supply 

71 Clothing 

72 The Passenger Train 

80 Pygmies of Africa 

81 A People of the Congo: 
The Mangbetu 

83 People of Hawaii 

- 90 The Honey Bee 
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Twelve new Guides to add 
to your list of effective Social 
Studies Visual aids. Make your 
classroom showings of these 
instructional films more effective 
with these new Visual Learning 
Guides. 
The National Audio-Visual Council Visual 
Learning Guides have proven their worth 
in hundreds of schools throughout the 
United States and Canada. Ask for samples 
and information about them today. 
Visual Learning Guides are available to sup- 
plement classreom use of these films 








United States Office of Education films 
Army and Novy films 
Erpi Encyclopaedia Britannica films 





Social Studies Latin America 
Health Education Vocational Training 
Pre-Flight Training Pre-Induction Courses 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


for samples of these new guides and 
guides in other groups together 
with descriptive folder. 








] 
; SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
! Exclusive Distributor tor National Audio 
Visual Council Learning Guides 
I Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
I 220 East 42nd Street 
] New York 17, New York AV 3-20-44 
]_ Please send me folder and samples of Na- 
1 tional Audio-Visual Council Visual Learning 
I Guides for groups checked below 
Twelve new G ex ‘ . ve 
| C Soctal S 
Heath Eduration 
> Pre-Flight Training 
i [) Pre-Induction Courses 
IT Name __ . et cnicenneeicinotaccinianscacaiaeh 
I Schoo a 
J Address ____ —— 
I city ce eee ae P.O. Zone No. 
I ———————EE - 
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| New Lafin American Guides 


Compare Cultures and Customs 


Eight Visual Learning Guides make 
up the important Latin American series 
—a group which aims at giving a clear 
understanding of the peoples and lands 
of our good neighbors to the South. 
These Guides, published by the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Council of Chi- 
cago in four-page form, accompany 
16mm. sound films produced by Ency- 
clopedia Britannica (Erpi) Films, Inc. 


Series Includes Eight Guides 


The titles in this division include: 


E. 8 “Land of Mexico” 
E. 9 “People of Mexico” 
E. 10 “Peru” 

E. 11 “Argentina” 

E. 12 “Brazil” 

E. 13 “Chile” 

E. 50 “Mexican Children” 


Realizing the increasing importance 
of the study of Latin America and 
noting the emphasis given to these lands 
in courses in geography, history, Social 
Studies and cultural relations, the edi- 


| tors of the National Audio-Visual Coun- 


cil have sought to meet the needs of 
today’s teachers with this group of 
Guides. The Guides deal with the cus- 
toms and habits of various South Amer- 
ican peoples, showing the differences 
and similarities of their culture and ours 
in North America. 


Films Give Cross-Section View 


A cross section of our Latin American 
neighbors is given as the film and 
Guides describe the mestizos of Brazil 
and the sheep herders of Argentina, the 
middle class of Chile and the Indians 
of Peru. The industries and products of 
the countries are described, showing 
their relation to the needs of North 
America, as well as the long-established 
religious customs of these descendants 
of the Spanish, Portuguese and Indian 
tribes. : 

Free samples and additional infor 
mation on these Visual Learning Guides 
are available upon request from SCHO- 
LASTIC BOOKSHOP, exclusive ne 
tional distributor of the Guides, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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New Social Studies Guides 


Three new Visual Learning Guides, 
titled E, 61 “Westward Movement,” E. 
62 “Pioneers of the Plains” and E. 83 


| “People of Hawaii,” were added to the 


social studies group this week to bring 
the total in this section to 18 and the 
complete list of Guides to 96. The new 
Guides accompany 16mm. _ instruc- 
tional sound film of Encylopedia Bri- 
tannica (Erpi) Films, Inc., and are 
published by the National Audio-Visual 
Council of Chicago. 

Two of the new Geides are an im- 
portant addition to the group dealing 
with the early settlement of the United 
States and the movement of population 
across the plains and mountains to reach 
our present-day boundaries. The othe1 
Guide tells of the people of Hawaii 
and of their customs. Prepared in the 
same form as the other 93 Visual Learn- 
ing Guides, these newest ones appear 
in four-page folders, with page 1 intro- 
ducing the subject, pages 2 and 3 pro- 
viding a test after showing of the film 
and page 4 furnishing references and 
further activities. All Visual Learning 
Guides are sold in packages of 50 at a 
net price of $1.45, plus shipping 
charges. 

The editors of the National Audio-Vis- 
ual Council have announced that they 


will continue to bring out new publics 
tions from time to time to accompany 
films dealing with important classroom 
subjects. Free samples and further infor 
mation may be obtained from SCHO 
LASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Visual Learning Guide 


E-61 
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How the Rich Resources of Our Great Country Were Opened co Our Use 














Page one of new Visual Learni 
Guide E. 61, ‘‘Westward Movemen 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning, CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon. Continuing its series of anal- 
yses of great books which have influenced 
the pattern of the world’s thinking, CBS’s 
four-year-old program features a varied 
selection for the April programs. Outstand- 
ing scholars and writers will discuss the 
salient points of the following books during 
the coming month: April 2, Malory’s Morte 
d’Arthur; April 9, Josephus’ History of the 
Jews; April 16, Bronte’s Wuthering 
Heights; April 23, Racine’s Phaedra; April 
80, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Transatlantic Call: People to People, 
CBS, 12:30-1:30 p.m. The exchange se- 
ries between .the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the British Broadcasting Sys- 
tem gives a documentary portrayal of the 
way people are affected in nations at war. 

University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Current social, po- 
litical and economic discussions produced 
in cooperation with the University of 
Chicago. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. The world-famous 
orchestra will be conducted by Artur 
Rodzinski, April 2; Bruno Walter, April 9; 
Artur Rodzinski, April 16. The premiere 
performance of Shostakovich’s Eighth 
Symphony will be featured April 2. 

Lands of the Free, NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p-m. Historical dramas depicting economic 
development of the Americas, relations 
between nations, the effect of outside events 
on the Western Hemisphere and the impact 
of American events on the rest of the world 
comprise this series of programs on NBC’s 
Inter-American University of the Air. April 
2, “The Last Indians”; April 9, “The Com- 
ing of the Horse”; April 16, “Indians of the 
Arctic”; April 23, “Rondonia”; April 30, 
“The Spain of Columbus.” 

Pacific Story, CBS, 11:30-12:00 mid. 
Dramatic presentations of aspects of the 
war in the Orient and Pacific areas. Sub- 
jects for April include: April 2, “Philip- 
pine Commonwealth”; April 9, “Hirohito”; 
April 16, “Sinkiang: Chinese Wildwest”; 
April 23, “Jinnah: Head of the Moslems of 
India”; April 30, “Hong Kong.” 


MONDAY 


American School of the Air, CBS, 
9:15 a.m. The Tools of Science deals with 
tools which have helped man to under- 
stand the nature of the world in which he 
lives April 3, The Centrifuge — Blood into 
Plasma; April 10, Experimental Animals — 
Immunity and Genetics; April 17, The Test 
Tube — Nutrition; April 24, Tools for To- 
morrow — Swords into Plowshares. 

Education for Freedom, MBS, 10:15- 
10:30 p.m. World-famed educators and 
writers discuss the problems confronting 
the nation in its educational system. 





TUESDAY 


American School of the Air, CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Gateways to Music. Music 
of the masters as well as music of the 
different peoples of the world. April 4, 
Tchaikovsky, People’s Symphonist; April 
11, Saludos, Americanos; April 18, From 
Bohemia’s Fields and Meadows; April 25, 
America Today. 

Columbia Presents Corwin, CBS, 
10:00-10:30 p.m. Norman Corwin, mas- 
ter of the unexpected and unprecedented 
in radio dramatics, continues his new series 
which opened March 7, includes fantasies, 
radio cantatas, musical comedies, and 
original plays. 


WEDNESDAY 


American School of the Air, CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. New Horizons. World 
geography is studied through a series of 
dramatic historical presentations to increase 
our understanding of the importance of 
geographic and economic factors in world 
relations. April 5, Caribbean Lands; April 
12, Neighbors to the South; April 19, The 
Changing Cities; April 26, Wings Over the 
World. 


THURSDAY 


American School of the Air, CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Tales from Far and Near. 
Famous stories giving children a greater 
understanding and appreciation of books 
are vividly reenacted. April 13, The Story 
of Doctor Doolittle, by Hugh Lofting; 
April 20, Tall Hunter, by Howard Fast; 
April 27, Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell. 

The Human Adventure, MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Walter Yust, editor of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, is host to this series 
dealing with the gradual civilization of 
man. 

Folkways in Music, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. The second part of this music series 
of NBC’s Inter-American University of the 


Air includes the following programs for | 





April: April 6, From New England; April | 


13, Anglo-Canadian Music; April 20, Amer- 


. - ° | 
ican Folk Heroes; April 27, Mexican Pano- 


rama. 


FRIDAY 


American School of the Air, CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. This Living World. In this 
series on current events, government and 
history, the problems of the war and the 
postwar world are discussed by student 
groups. April 14, Pan-American Future; 
April 21, World Organization; April 28, 
World Peace. 

Between the Bookends, NBC, 
1:45 p.m. Scholastic’s Round Table con- 
tributors are guests of honor on the Ted 
Malone broadcast on the third Friday of 
each month. Their next appearance is 
scheduled for April 21. 





SATURDAY 


Consumer Time, NBC, 12:15-12:30 
p-m. Interviews, questions and answers on 
consumer’s problems are produced in co- 
operation with Dept. of Agriculture. 

Here’s to Youth, NBC, 1:00-1:30 p.m. 
Ten national voluntary organizations offer 
drama on the case of American youth. 

Of Men and Books, CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p-m. Professor John T. Frederick, of 
Northwestern University, reviews books, 
and interviews guest authors. 

Story Behind the Headlines, NBC, 
5:30-6:00 p.m. Background and interpre- 
tation of today’s news by Cesar Saerch- 
inger. American Historical Assn., sponsor. 

American Story, NBC, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
NBC Inter-American University of the Air 
presents Archibald MacLeish as writer and 
narrator on literature of the Americas. 
April 1, “Life in the Settlements”; April 8, 
“The Relation between the New World 
and the Old”; April 15, “The Relation be- 
tween the New World and the Wilderness”; 
April 22, “The Colonial Experience”; April 
29, “The Moving Frontier.” . 





LAUREL & HARDY 
16MM. SOUND FEATURES 


See them in these Great Pictures! 


PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES 
SONS OF THE DESERT 
PARDON US @ BEAUHUNKS 


We are also releasing a large number of 2 and 3 
reel comedies starring LAUREL and HARDY, 
THE DAVIDSONS, CHARLIE CHASE and 
many other famed Hollywood Comedians. Write 
for full information. 








Show this Timely Feature! 


HARA KIRI 


Featuring CHARLES BOYER and MERLE OBERON 





NEW INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
lémm. Sound One Reel Each 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BOXING 
Rental $1.50 Sale Price $21.00 
THE EIGHT PARTS OF 
A BUSINESS LETTER 
Rental $1.50 Sale Price $24.00 














| Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 


1:30- | 


cational Subjects available for rental and sale. 


| WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-20 New York 19, N. Y. 
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| ONTARIO COMPLETES 
A NEW 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE 
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new world to explore, 

ere Ontario’s rivers 
start to flow ‘down North” 
to the mighty Albany, and 


Tsew of it! A whole 
w 


6, 
he lon, 
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then to MHudson’s Bay 
itself! ove ne 
Punched through rock and 


muskeg and virgin forest, 
the newly-completed, final 
link of the great Trans- 
Canada Highway taps the 
fabulous gold and silver 
mines of Cobalt, Porcu- 
ine, Kirkland Lake—the 
fertile Clay Belt—the land 
of a million lakes and 
streams teeming with fish. 
It ties Temagami on the 
east and Nipigon on the 
west into one great out- 
door Paradise. 


wentst 


When unlimited motoring 
is once more a fact, you'll 
want to ride this road. 
When you and your pals 
are ready to plan the best 
vacation ever—that’s the 
time this new road to 
adventure will beckon! 
Plan your trip now— 
dream about it—then, after 
the war, be one of the first 
to explore this great, new, 
tase seam Passage. 


\3 


Le 
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Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
310 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me road map and further 
information when ready regarding 
the final Northern Ontario link of 
the Trans-Canada Highway. 


State 








City or P.O. 








ABCA—The wartime movement in 
England toward group discussions for 
civilians and servicemen is the subject 
ot ABCA, a one-reel sound film. ABCA 
stands for Army Bureau of Current Af- 
fairs, whose guiding principle is Crom- 
well’s remark, “The citizen soldier must 
know what he is fighting for and love 
what he knows.” Film may be obtained 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y., 20, N. Y. 

CAMPUS ON THE MARCH—War- 
time activities being carried on in Ameri- 
ican colleges and universities. Young men 
and women prepare themselves for war 
today and for peace tomorrow. Two- 
reel sound, available from Office of War 
| Information. 

DEFENSE AGAINST INVASION — 
Through animation and actual photog- 
|raphy, Walt Disney explains how vac- 
|cination makes the body immune from 
| disease. This simple and fascinating one- 
|reel sound film is an excellent visual aid 
in the field of health. Produced by Office 
of Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Washington, D. C. 
| THE EIGHT PARTS OF A BUSINESS 
| LETTER—One-reel sound film showing 
how mail is handled, why letters are 
standardized as to form in business, the 
difference between social and business 
forms, the heading, the introductory ad- 
dress, the salutation, the body, the com- 
plimentary close, the signature, the out- 
|side address, the return address, the 
proper folding and enclosing of business 
letters, two-page letters, window envel- 
opes, basic display and arrangement. 
Every essential form is completely visu- 
| alized. Available for sale or rental from 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th 
|St., New York City. 

ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL CUR- 
| RENTS—One-reel sound film, revealing 
the nature of electric currents and cir- 
cuits. Electron motions, conductors, in- 
sulators and factors affecting resistance 
are a few of the subjects explained 
'through animated drawings and photo- 
graphic demonstrations. Available for 
|rental from Erpi Classroom Films, 1841 
| Broadway, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
| PLEDGE TO BATAAN—4A six-reel 
|technicolor film telling the story of the 
Philippines from the days of the Span- 
ish conquest through the period since 
| the inauguration of the Philippine Com- 
| monwealth in 1935. The film traces the 
growth of commerce and industry and 
the development of democratic institu- 
itions in the Philippines. Available 
through United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
NW. TF. 















New 16mm Films 


GREAT LAKES—The stream of ship- 
ping down the Canadian Lakes, show- 
ing the immense amount of different car- 
goes flowing along the shipping routes 
between the two countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, is presented in this 
Kodachrome sound film in two reels. The 
shipping theme links short sequences 
dealing with steel production, pulp 
manufacture, ship-building and canal 
systems controlling the region’s many 
waterways. Available for sale from the 
National Film Board of Canada, 84 East 
Randolph St., Chicago, III. 

RESURRECTION — A_two- reel 
sound film telling the part played by the 
French in the common struggle and the 
most important events in the spring of 
1940. Exodus from France, events of 
resistance in the springs of 1941, 1942 
and 1943. Agency list available from the 
United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

SOLDIERS OF THE SOIL—A four- 
reel film of an American farm family 
who are engaged in the vital wartime 
work of producing food for freedom, A 
Hollywood cast portrays the characters. 
Available through E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours & Co.,-350 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

SOVIET SCHOOL CHILD—Educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. is traced from nur- 
sery through high school in this two- 
reel film. Interesting material on various 
youth activities both in and out of 
school. Available from the British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. or from regional 
depositories. 

THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE—En- 
deavoring to show “behind the scene” 
phases of modern railroading, the New 
York Central has developed the action 
of this film around the swift journey of 
a Hudson type locomotive. Highlights 
ot servicing and repairing operations in 
the roundhouse are also portrayed. 
Available through the Motion Picture 
Bureau, New York Central System, 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

WHEN WORK IS DONE—With hun- 
dreds of small towns crowded with war- 
time influxes of population and faced 
with serious shortages of housing and 
recreation, here is a valuable study of 
how one town has dealt with and solved 
its problems. The story of Sylacauga, 
Alabama, tells of the effective planning 
which resulted in a program of all peo- 
ple working together for success, One 
reel film, available free of charge from 
Office of War Information, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Washington, D. C., 
or from local libraries and distributors. 
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A NEW SERIES PRESENTED BY 








































THE NBC INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


* Each Saturday at 7:00 p.m. (E.W.T.), the National Broad- 
casting Company and the independent radio stations associated 4 
with the NBC network offer “American Story”—third in the 
schedule of permanent “courses” inaugurated by NBC. 


With scripts and commentary by Archibald MacLeish,“American 3 
Story” traces the development of the Americas’ own literature as 3 
it is unfolded in the chronicles, letters and narrations of the ex- 
plorers, the adventurers and the frontiersmen who helped to 4 
establish the great nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


“American Story” is a far advance along the public service trail 
blazed by NBC. It provides an important example of the quality 
of the educational programming which distinguishes this network. 





NBC’s Inter-American University of the Air now offers these 
three important courses 


MUSIC HISTORY LITERATURE 
“Music of the New World” “Lands of the Free” “American Story” 
Thursdays, 11:30 p.m.-12:00 Sundays, 4:30-4:55 p.m. Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 











America’s No. 1 Network 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


It’s a National Habit 











A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
























OTHER HELPFUL 
TEACHING AIDS 


PICTORIAL MAPS 


Two unique maps—Historical and Lit 
erary maps of U.S. Size 33” x 22 
each. Lithographed in 4 colors. Draw- 
ings of events and characters in U.S 
history and literature. Original Price 


$1.00 each. NOW— 

Both Maps for... . ONLY $1 .00 
READING MENUS 

Informal talks about books and authors 
old and new by May Lamberton Becker 
Reading suggestions for high school 
students which tease them into reading 


good books. 160 pages. Cloth bound 
Original price was 
$1.50. NOW ONLY $1.00 


BEST HIGH SCHOOL WRITING 


An anthology of prize winning writ 
ing entered in SCHOLASTIC MAGA 
ZINES’ Annual Awards Competitions in 
1941. Contains short stories, essays 
poetry, humour, etc. Attractively bound 


in boards 

150 pages A COPY $2.00 
MAKING PRINTS 

Easy to follow ‘‘how to do it’’ instruc 
tions and diagrams for making lino- 
leum prints, lithographs, woodcuts 
aquatints, etchings drypoints. Illus- 
trated with 50 prize winning prints 


95 pages. Published 
at $150, NOW... ONLY 75¢ 


RADIO PLAYS 


25 different plays for class, club and 
auditorium use. Plays are 15 minutes 
long and easy to produce, require no 
props, no royalties. These plays help 
bring the drama of radio into your 
classroom. Send for complete list 


USE THIS HANDY 
ORDER COUPON TODAY 
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tions listed in this ad: 
copies of CONGRESS AT WORK 





___copies of SWORD OF SERGES- 
Tus 


copies of HOW TO JUDGE MO- 
TION PICTURES 

__copies THE GLORY THAT WAS 
GREECE 


——waies AMATEUR BROADCAST- 
RS’ HANDBOOK 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP—220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
I enclose $———— for the following SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publica- 


10 FOR +1.00 








Originally Sold for 25¢ to 50¢ Each 
NOW Only 10¢ Each in Quantities of 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A graphic story of how our 
laws are made and the men 
who make them. Provides a 
gallery seat in Congress for 
each of your pupils. Pub- 
lished several years ago but 
still up to date except for 
listing of 76th Congress. 
32 pages. 

Original price 25¢ a copy 





10 or More—A Real SAVING For You 


SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


The story of the “grandeur that was Rome"’ by 
Paul L. Anderson, author of “‘With the Eagles” 
and “A Slave of Cataline,”’ etc. This story of 
the rise and fall of another Roman Empire is 
especially timely now that Rome is again in 
the headlines. 32 pages. Illustrated with many 
original drawings. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 





THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


he story of the civilization of ancient Athens 
by Paul R. Agard, professor of Greek, Experi- 
mental College, University of Wisconsin. Helps 


your students understand why Greek civiliza- 
tion is worth studying today. 32 pages. Illus- 
trated with many photographs. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


“Watch Your P.Q.”’ (Person- 
ality Quotient) provides help- 
ful information for young peo- 
ple on ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains practi- 
cal guides, articles on inferi- 
ority complex, charm, bully- 
ing, etc. 32 pages. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 








‘HOW ie) PHOTOPLAY HANDBOOK 


pUDCE A handbook of photoplay 
analysis and enjoyment. De- 
signed for classroom yse 
Helps your students to en- 
joy and evaluate the best mo- 
tion pictures. How to form a 
photoplay club. 62 pages—32 
sections. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy 





AMATEUR BROADCASTERS’ HANDBOOK 


4 64-page ‘Handbook for Amateur Broadcast- 
ers’ providing practical step-by-step directions 
for successful school broadcasts. Ideal for 
teaching radio appreciation. Helpful ideas for 
auditorium programs. 8 complete chapters. 
Many diagrams and illustrations. 


Original price was 50¢ a copy. 





ENJOYING THE ARTS 


A group of essays on art appreciation covering 
such topics as: The novel, the short story, 


poetry, the essay, the drama, sculpture, archi- 


tecture, and painting. Each essay written by a 
specialist in his field. A valuable teaching aid 
for high school English classes. 32 pages. 


Original price was 35¢ @ copy. 


PLEASE ENCLOSE YOUR REMITTANCE WITH YOUR ORDER 


Name 





LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated re- 
gional study of U. S. be- 
fore the war. Takes your 
students on a tour of U. S. 
in peacetime. A big book 
of 128 pages with 338 il- 
lustrations — photographs 
and pictorial maps. At- 
tractive paper cover. 


Original price 50c a copy. 








copies WATCH YOUR P. Q. (Per- 
sonality Quotient) 





School 





copies ENJOYING THE ARTS 
___topies LAND OF LIBERTY 





Street Address 

















__ sets PICTORIAL MAPS (Literary - 
~~ & Historical Maps of U. S.) City P.O. Zone No. 
copies READING MENUS = 

t -3-20- 
eepies BEST HIGH SCHOOL _— ¥E-3-20-06 
WRITIN () Send me list of RADIO PLAYS ([(j Send me complete list of SCHOLAS- 


copies A PRINTS 





for classroom use. 






TIC BOOKSHOP publications. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Ww" 


HE Dutch can hardly wait until 

Bijlsjesdag — Hatchet Day. The origi- 
nal Bijlsjesdag was November 15, 1813, 
when hatchet-wielding carpenters in 
Amsterdam shipyards revolted against 
their overlords, at that time the French. 
The modern Bijlsjesdag, planned to co- 
y incide with the Allied invasion, is to be 
the Dutchman’s revenge on his home- 
8 land’s 20th century oppressors, the Ger- 
mans, and this in spite of the govern- 
ment-in-exile’s request that all punish- 
ing be done legally, by trial, after the 
war. Four years of German occupation r=) 
has kindled a hatred that, coupled with 
Dutch stubbornness, is unsurpassed i q 


occupied Europe. . __ Able-bodied males ot from 18 to 60 “The Germans lovingly give chocolate 
Hitler has transtormed one of the best have been ordered to compulsory labor to happy Dutch children.” 

governed, most prosperous, well-ted iin Germany. The Dutch meet oppression with de- 

countries in the world into a concen- Gone are the days of famed Dutch fiance. On Prince Bernhard’s birthday 


tration camp. Queen Wilhelmina had cleanliness, of sparkling kitchens, of almost everyone wore a white carnation, 
merged the Netherlands two antago-  freshly-painted houses. Prices of razors, his favorite flower. When a German 
nistic religious groups — Catholics and neckties, paper, brushes, crockery have grabbed the boutonniere to tear the 
Orthodox Calvinists — into an alliance; —yisen 1000 per cent, Pins cost 2c apiece flower off, he found a razor blade hid- 














aK she had given the hitherto unrepresent- —_ if by some piece of luck a Dutchwoman den underneath. Wherever a Nazi goes 

me ed Labor Party representation in parlia- — |gcates some. Everyone wears the wood- in the Netherlands he is uneasy. In 
for ment. Her monarchy-parliament govern- en shoes of the peasant. crowds, Germans are stabbed with poi- 
a ment had cleared slums, put up model Gone are the fat Holstein cattle that soned pencils. - 
housing units with reasonable rent, and grazed in the grass alongside Nether- 

p safeguarded the lives of its people by Jands’ canals. While trainloads of them The “Army” of Engineers 

compulsory insurance against accident, have been moved into Germany, the The Dutch are renowned engineers — 

sickness and old age. Dutch ration cards allow only 3% ounces _ inventors of the Diesel engine and the 

Today the Netherlands is managed of meat a week, of which two ounces dike, They built Europe’s most sensa- 

by German Commissioner Seyss-Inquart must be bone. Gone are the famed __ tional airfield, near the commercial capi- 
and his puppet, the Dutch quisling An- Dutch breakfasts of four types of cheese, tal of Amsterdam — an airfield on which “4 

| ton Mussert. The Germans have banned strings of sausages, and coffee or hot planes land by flying below sea level! 

labor unions, are vainly trying tocow the chocolate. They have been replaced by Dutch engineers watch their water 

clergy. The model homes have been de- two slices of bad bread and water- levels as old men watch their blood 

mod stroyed and the bricks and timber ooked porridge. Lunch is about the pressures; but whenever invasion threat- 

— shipped to Germany. Parts of the po- same as breakfast. For dinner there ens they call upon their old enemy, 

—_ litical capital, The Hague, have been are mashed potato and a few greens. flood, for help. In the 16th and 17th 
R rl razed to make way for German fortifica- Boiled bean paste substitutes for flour; centuries they broke their river dikes 
= | tions. “cakes” are made of tulip flour. _ to enable their fleet to sail inland and 3 

- Good Old Days — Bad New Days Gone are the. round yellow balls of crush the Spanish invaders. In 1940 

; Dutch cheese, painted red for foreign they flooded their country section by 
oe For centuries the Dutch have spoken, markets. The Dutch have had no cheese section to stop the Germans, but the . 
— studied, and worked as they saw fit. during the winter months. As for milk, blitz moved faster than the flood. 4 
ie a Now freedom of speech does not exist, a Dutchwoman can buy a ration coupon Today Dutch engineers can work ,. 
set and the Universities of Leyden and for $1.50, good for one liter of milk— only destructively: They blow up fac- 

; i Delft have been closed because students. if she can locate the’ milk. Adding in- tories, wreck railroads, derail food 

| would not swear allegiance to the Nazis. sult to injury, the Germans draw chil- trains, and work to prevent the threat- 

pP \ Men over 16 have been expelled from dren around a brass band and then hold ened German inundation of the Nether- 

i the provinces adjacent to Germany’s up small pieces of chocolate for which lands on the day of invasion. The slogan 

Se Ems river canal; ex-servicemen have the children scramble. They are told of these patriotic engineers is the Neth- 





been interned. The Germans boast, to smile and laugh, and a German erlands’ motto: Je Maintiendrai — I'll 
there are no more Jews in Holland.” movietone snaps the scene, labeling it: Carry On. 









Politics and the Congressional Revolt 


NE of the deepest rifts between 

any President and his Congress 
since Andrew Johnson’s time now exists 
as a result of Mr. Roosevelt’s sharply- 
worded tax veto and its prompt passage 
by an indignant Congress over White 
House objections. It will be a running 
fight between the President and Con- 
gress from now until adjournment. 

The exchange of amiable letters be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Bark- 
ley does not fool anyone close to the 
Washington scene. The mounting hos- 
tility between the Executive and Legis- 
lative departments is bound to have an 
effect on measures in Congress and on 
the coming presidential campaign. 

Few observers seriously attempt to 
defend the tax bill. Everyone concedes 
it to be a pretty weak measure at a 
time when a stout fiscal policy is 
needed to head off the inflationary 
spiral that has been slowly getting un- 
der way. 

But it is a political year, and since 
Congress has to bear the brunt of re- 
sponsibility for whatever tax legislation 
is enacted, neither the House nor the 
Senate wanted to do more than pass 
the barest possible minimum of a new 
revenue bill. Congress was playing 
politics in doing so but no more than 
President Roosevelt, also eying the 
November elections, has played politics 
on other matters. 

Senator Barkley, who has carried the 
torch for the White House in many 
battles that were personally distasteful 
to him, felt it so keenly that he resigned 
as party leader in the Senate and there- 
by became the spearhead of the whole 
revolt. He was promptly and unani- 
mously re-elected as majority leader. 
Here are some of the political conse- 
quences which will probably flow from 
the tax revolt and its collateral implica- 
tions. 


Looking to November 


1. Fourth-term chances. On the as- 
sumption that Mr. Roosevelt will be a 
candidate, the repudiation of the Presi- 
dent by Congress will hurt slightly—but 
no more than slightly—his fourth-term 
campaign. The reason for this is that Mr. 
Roosevelt will run on a win-the-war 
platform, counting on support because 
of his conduct of the war and not 








Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post Gazette 


“How About the Real Battle?” 


because of his domestic achievements. 

2. Administration’s legislative pro- 
gram. Mr. Roosevelt’s tax veto has 
definitely jeopardized the other major 
features of his five-point legislative pro- 
gram. The soldiers’ vote bill has now no 
better than a 50-50 chance. The food 
subsidy program may still prevail on a 
compromise basis. 

8. White House versus Congress bat- 
tle for party control. Mr. Roosevelt, in 
his tax bill defeat, has received one of 
the most stinging rebuffs to his methods 
and policies ever dealt a President by 
Congress. The all-important political 
organization of the Administration in 
both branches is shattered. There will 
be little or no core of friendly support 
upon which he can count. Mr. Roose- 
velt no longer speaks for his party on 
domestic issues. 

4, Senator Barkley’s future. The ac- 
tion of Senator Barkley was taken in 
the face of a re-election campaign in 
November. Republican leaders now 
claim they can carry Kentucky and de- 
feat Barkley. Our forecast is that, while 
GOP gains in Kentucky House seats are 
probable, Senator Barkley has increased 
his own chance of re-election and 
should win. 

There will be no new tax legislation 
before next year. The bitterness in Con- 
gress is so deep that the whole subject 






ow WIN GtTON 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


will now be buried as far as new rev- 
enues are concerned. Meanwhile, steps 
toward the simplification of tax collec- 
tions will continue. 


The People Will Decide 


Some observers see in the President’s = 


tax veto a carefully planned attempt to 
take the issue to the people, relying on 
the traditional premise that in any dis- 
pute between the White House and 
Congress, the voters-will usually line up 
with the President. 

This opinion further holds that by 
his veto Mr. Roosevelt has cushioned 
himself against later criticism if infla- 
tionary trends develop. He can point 
to his warnings about the need for a 
“realistic” tax law and thus excuse him- 
self, during a fourth term, from any re- 
sponsibilities for a runaway inflation. 

Republican leaders are jubilant over 
the political implications of the Presi- 
dent’s split with Congress. They say it 
has disrupted the Democratic organi- 
zation to a point where not even the 
President’s personal vote-getting popu- 
larity can survive. 

While the question of a fourth term 
has generally been considered as defi- 
nitely settled, there is some body of 
Washington -opinion which continues 
to hold that Mr. Roosevelt has not yet 
made his final decision. This point of 
view has been strengthened by the 
Congressional revolt. It can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Since the Democratic convention will 
not be held until July 19, there are still 
nearly five months in which a great 
deal can happen to alter the fourth- 
term situation. A lot depends on how 
near the war in Europe will be to its 
final curtain. Hitlers Germany may 
crack up suddenly if the invasion forces 
gain their beachheads and begin rolling 
in on the Reich. In such an event, the 
political repercussions here might have 
a considerable effect on the November 
elections. 

Mr. Roosevelt might well take the 
opportunity which a European victory 
would give him to retire—and thereby 
hand the next Administration over to 
the Republicans. His place in history 
would be secure, and from a _long- 
range point of view his advocacy of & 
“realistic” tax bill might later redound 
in his favor. 
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Air cadets learn how projections for use in map- making are obtained 
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Benn you sit down right now 
and lay out a flight route from where 
you live to an air base several states 
away? 


A geography text book or atlas 
probably wouldn’t help you too much 
because there are many factors be- 
tides the distance that you would have 
take into account. 

That’s one reason why many high 
“hools, possibly your own, are offer- 
ing special courses of studies these 
ys for air-minded pupils—courses 
devised by educational authorities in 
operation with the armed services 
“courses intended ‘to give you more 
M@the information that will be useful 
Syou when you don your country’s 


Mitform. 


Just getting through 

school isn’t enough in these 

times for a boy or girl who 

expects to lend a hand to the 

nation’s war effort later. 
Concentration on certain subjects is 
important. Your teachers will gladly 
tell you what those subjects are. 

As a student you may not realize it, 
but our great American school system 
has been a powerful asset to our war 
production factories as well as our 
fighting forces in the present emer- 
gency. America’s schools have de- 
veloped alert thinkers instead of mere 
memorizers. The results show in the 
tremendous quantities of war equip- 
ment that have been manufactured — 
and in the victories the boys who 


fo map 
our flying career! 


use that equipment have 
been chalking up all over 
the world. 


We of Studebaker con- 

gratulate you on the class- 

room opportunities that are yours 

in these war times. We know you 

consider it your patriotic duty to 

avail yourself of them now, so that 

you can serve your country better 
when the time comes. 


STUDEBAKER 


* Peacetime manufacturer * 
of quality motor cars and trucks 
Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the 


Boeing Flying Fortress — multiple-drive military 
trucks — other vital war matériel 
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Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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HEAR TODAY © 
GUN TOMORROW 


A: your life you have * 
heard the warning 
wheeze that “Guns are 
dangerous.” Well, they 
are! So are automobiles, 
loose rugs on_ polished 
floors, baseball bats and banana peels. 
Guns are not toys and the fellow who 
gets cute with one belongs in the same 
cell with the Sinatra screamers. 

Remember this—never forget it— 
gun accidents do not happen. They are 
caused. And the cause is always care- 
lessness or ignorance. We must over- 
come carelessless with discipline and 
ignorance with education. 

The system works, too. Last year 
2,200 people were killed with firearms 
in and around their homes and places 
of business. Another 2,300 were killed 
in the hunting field. BUT not a single 
man, woman or child was killed or 
wounded on a rifle range built and op- 
erated according to National Rifle As- 
sociation requirements! Furthermore, 
not a single one of those 4,500 casual- 
ties was caused by a person trained by 
the N. R. A.! 

Perhaps even better proof of the 
fact that proper training eliminates acci- 
dents is the fact that more than 150,000 
boys and girls under 18 took part in the 
N. R. A.’s junior program last year. 
They fired on over a thousand ranges in 
all parts of America — and they suffered 
no accidents. ¢ 

Now, if you think that is good, listen 
to this — the N. R. A. has been conduct- 
ing that same junior program since 1926 
without a single accident! 

There are just a few simple rules for 
safe gun handling — commonsense rules 
that you must learn by heart and prac- 
tice until they become automatic. These 
are: 

1. Treat every gun as if it were 
loaded until you personally have proven 
otherwise. 

2. Always keep the action open ex- 





| cept when ready to fire. 


8. Keep the muzzle pointed in a safe 
direction. 

4. Know your gun and ammunition. 

5. Be sure of your backstop. 

6. Be sure of your target. 

7. Obey instantly all firing line com- 
mands, 


—NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION | 
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CUT OUT THESE OFFICIAL 
“REMINDER STAMPS” 
AND PUT THEM UP AT 
THE VERY SPOTS WHERE 
WASTE CAN MOST 
READILY GO ON. 











International News 


William L. Clayton 


Carrying out the recent Baruch rec- 
ommendations on U. S. recoriversion, 
war mobilization chief James Byrnes has 
appointed William Lockhart Clayton, of 
Houston, Texas, as surplus war property 
administrator. 

Shy, courteous, urbane Mr. Clayton 
is 63 years old. He was born in Missis- 
sippi of a cotton-farming family whose 





‘17 
“KING COTTON” 


ancestors came to Virginia in the 17th 
century, At 15 he started to work as 
a court reporter, making extra money 
by handling correspondence for hotel 
guests. One of his hotel customers, a 
St. Louis cotton merchant named Jer- 
ome Hill, hired him as secretary; by 
the time he was 24 he was treasurer 
of the Hill firm. 

In 1904 Mr. Clayton branched out 
on his own in Oklahoma, built cotton 
gins and cottonseed oil mills, and set 
up offices in Europe to sell directly to 
foreign mills. By the middle ’20s the 
Clayton firm was the largest cotton mer- 
chandising company on record. It posted 
agents the world over and handled 14 
per cent of all U. S. cotton — $200,000,- 
000 worth of cotton a year, on which 
the firm made a 1 per cent profit. Mr. 
Clayton became “King Cotton.” 

Until his recent appointment he was 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. His 
appointment has met with criticism from 
leftists who accuse him of being an 
anti-labor capitalist and a monopolist. 





Who’s 


CHINA’S WIZARD 


K’ung Hsaing-hsi, better known as 
H. H. Kung, often is referred to as 
China’s wizard, because, as brilliant .i- 
nance minister, he has for ten years 
kept China from financial crash. 

This year Dr. Kung’s job is colossal, 
for it seems that even a wizard cannot 
control China’s skyrocketing prices, 
which on the average are 80 to 100 
times what they were in 1937. A pair 
of shoes, for instance, that used to cost 
6 Chinese dollars now costs 1500, or 
$75 in American money (the exchange 
is 20 to 1). 

Dr. Kung, a rotund, benevolent, ami- 
able man, is the most powerful man in 
China after Chiang Kai-shek. He was 
born of a prominent banking family in 
Shansi, the “Wall Street province” of 
China, He was educated in the United 
States, obtaining his B.A. from Oberlin 
(1906) and M.A. from Yale (1907). 

He married Ai-ling Soong, eldest of 
the three famous Soong sisters, and be- 
came brother-in-law of the late Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, father of the Chinese Republic, 
and of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

He served as minister of finance, in- 
dustry, commerce and labor in the Sun 
Yat-sen government. He formulated 
China’s industrial laws, boosted rail- 
road construction, paid off many of 


Who 





H. H. Kung 


China’s foreign debts, obtained large 
British and U. S. loans, and, above all, 
started the Chinese industrial coopera- 
tives which have been of incalculable 
importance to China. 

Dr. Kung is a member of the potent 
Kuomintang Central Executive Com- 
mittee, vice president of the executive 
Yuan (cabinet). Recently he became 
board chairman of the powerful Bank 
of China. He now has complete control 
over China’s economic life. 





Miracles of War Surgery 


HEN a soldier is hurt in battle 
his nerves are pressed upon by 
broken bones, or severed by shrapnel 
and exposed raw in open wounds. 
Throbbing impulses travel up the nerve 
fibers to the brain to give one message: 
Pain. To this casualty anesthesia is a 
soothing word, for it means to him what 
it meant to the ancient Greeks: an (not) 
aestesis (feeling) — without feeling. 
The Greeks used various herb drinks 
to make themselves numb and thus dull 
their pain. The Orient for centuries used 
opium. Today doctors anesthetize by 
means of drugs, inhalants, ice, and 
electricity 
A patient’s whole body may be made 
insensible to pain (general anesthesia), 
or only the wounded area may be dulled 
(local anesthesia). Except in the rare 
cases when_he is forced to lie several 
hours on a battlefield unattended, to- 
day’s wounded soldier need not suffer 
intensely, need not fear “General Pain.” 
Every medical corpsman on the bat- 
tlefield, and every commissioned and 
petty officer on shipboard, carries pain 
killer —tiny plastic syrettes of mor- 
phine. The soothing drug dulls the first 
waves of pain. Then if the casualty has 
a limb wound, he may be “put on ice.” 


Refrigerated Limbs 


Cracked ice is the basis of a revolu- 
tionary technique of surgery developed 
by a New Yorker, Dr. Frederick Allen 
A rubber tube is used as tourniquet to 
stop bleeding, and the limb is put into a 
pail of cracked ice in a 4-to-6-patient 
mobile refrigeration unit. The limb is 
cooled slowly until the flesh registers a 
temperature of around 40° F. This 
numbs the nerves, stops pain, prevents 
the growth of bacteria. 

The wound now can be operated on 
As it remains frozen, the soldier feels 
nothing and generally chats with the 
doctors during the operation, even 
though it be an amputation. 

When the surgery is over, the tourni- 
quet is released, blood rushes down the 
limb, and bleeding points are stitched 
up. Dangerous blood clots that some- 
times travel up wounded blood vessels 
cannot form, because the cold preserves 


= 


the blood vessel walls. The limb is 
slowly brought back to normal tempera- 
ture. Feeling no shock, the soldier at 
this point often downs a hearty meal! 


Gas and Electricity 

Freezing anesthesia is not always 
practicable, is not possible as yet in 
body and head wounds. For these, drug 
and gas anesthesia are used. The first 
gas opiate, ethylene, was discovered 
accidentally when carnations in a green- 
house “fell asleep” under the illuminat- 
ing gas in the hothouse. Ether was an 
improvement upon ethylene, but in the 
last war patients given ether wore them- 
selves out fighting the inhalant be- 
fore “going under.” Ether also caused 
vomiting, sometimes used up the pa- 
tient’s oxygen supply, and sometimes 


affected the lungs, causing fever and 
“ether pneumonia.” 

The 1944 improvements on ether are 
cyclopropane, so powerful that it can 
be mixed with 90% oxygen, insuring the 
patient plenty of air; vinethene, which 
causes no nausea; and brand-new prd- 
pethylene, a combination of ether and 
cyclopropane, which is pleasant to 
breathe, is three-to-five times as power- 
ful as ether, and can be given in such 
smal] amounts that it does not become 
concentrated in the blood. 

The latest experiment with general 
anesthesia uses neither gas nor drug, but 
electricity. First thought of by a French 
physiologist, Leduc, in 1904, and suc- 
cessfully tried in 1911, electric sleep to- 
day is brought on when electrodes are 
glued to the scalp and lower spinal 
cord, and current is run through them, 
gradually stepped up according to the 
size of the patient. 

No soldier can help being afraid of an 
operation, but fear brings on shock. 
So before any gas inhalant is used, 
soldiers are given a shot of avertin, a 
drug that causes drowsiness and averts 
fear. 

No gas inhalant can be guaranteed 
not to use up some of the patient’s oxy- 
gen supply, and in some operations the 


(Concluded on page 21) 


Official U. S. Army Signal Corps phoww 


A combat surgical team of U. S. Army Medical Corps does an emergency 
operation deep in the jungle. Sand bags form the wall of the “hospital.” # 
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HALF-WAY THROUGH THE LAST 
STAGE OF A 4-POSITION, | CENTRAL HIGH 484 


20 SHOT RIFLE MATCH,CENTRAL'S | wisiToRS 449 
TEAM IS TRAILING 











ONLY BOB AND 
BILL LEFT NOW 





GOSH, CAN THEY 
PICK UP THOSE 
POINTS ? 
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THEY'VE DONE IT! 
WON BY A 
BULLET NOsE ! 




















NICE GOING, BILL. 
THINGS ARE LOOKIN’ uP! 








SAME TO YOU. 
NEXT Two count / 
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Learning to shoot —to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And 
shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or outdoors, all 
year round, and all their lives. If you’re interested in forming 
a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
esting, illustrated, free, official “Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 


ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle 
and Remington .22’s with Kleanbore* priming. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








ee lest nmmateas a> nehagnle stemmed na - 
Rifle Promotion Section 8. 3-20-44 

Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 

“Junior Rifle Handbook.” 
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BEGINNERS Be First in Your Crowd to Build 


If you've gever built any mod- F 
els, start with the simple ‘‘Con- : = => 


==, 

dor’’ or ‘‘Eaglet’’, or the 36°’ 2 Vel SOY : 
industrial Training Models. a oa 
Then, when you‘ve caught the oe => 
knack of construction, you'll be $ 5 ——— 

ready to tackle the SF models, —— —¥ 

and the thrill of accomplish- = 
ment you'll feel when you build = 


Carrier-Based Torpedo Bomber one of them is something you'll 
Grumman “AVENGER” never forget. 
Very successful in daring raids against Jap task ; Germany’s Challenge to Allied 
forces. First “Avengers” to make their appear- 2 ° e 
ance were iieistae 6 Japs for “Wildcats,” re- Superiority . . »- FOCKE WULF Ff 
sulting in heavy Jap fleet losses. Heavily , Be Considered by its designer, Heinrich Karl Johannes 
armored. Top speed, 270 m.p.h. Carries tor- ‘ie ae : (who has been highly honored by the Hitler regime 
pedo internally or can carry a ton of bombs. Sa BP = veloping the Luftwaffe’s defensive strategy) as his b 
Model span 39%,". C-D Master Flying Model . sign. Experts agree that Focke’s planes are always ¢ 
Kit SF-93, $400 3 and cleverly designed. The “190” is fast and powerful; 
“ 44 Eiqht cannons and 2 machine guns give it heavy firing power, 
Japanese ZERO Figh sowed man’s chief fighter opposition to Allied bombing raid: 
Berlin, Bremen, and other German cities. 390 mph. 
ft. ceiling. Latest types are equipped with 
rocket guns. Model span 27%". C-D $ 
Master Flying Model Kit SF-82, 











Mitsubishi “OO” high speed, fast climbing fighter 
that has been the mainstay of Hirohito’s air at- 
tack. Its lack of armor and vulnerable tanks have 
made it a terrific liability in air fights, many ex- 
ploding completely when exposed to American 
and Allied attack. Model span 2934”. 00 
C-D Master Flying Model Kit SF-86, 3 








. bis 36 inch 
England's industria! Training 


“WHIRLWIND” War Modeis 


High speed injerceptor that has made spectacu- 
lar and heavily damaging bombing and strafing 
raids on Germany's merchant marine. Sometimes 
carries 2,000 pounds of bombs. 


Model span 33%”. C-D Master 3 TSS-Lockheed P-38 a : e ° xt . 
Flying Model Kit SF-105, $ 30 ae rastesi Ope! ational Bombe 
ss DeHavilland “MOSQUITO” 


A high speed bomber of exceptional performance and unusual range, it 

efficient weapon without parallel. Classified as a fighter-bomber-intruder, 

said to be as fast as most fighters. Considered one of England’s outs 

m9 aeronautical achievements in World War II. Now in large production 
“E108 both in England and Canada. Model span 40%". C-D Master Flying 

: Model Kit SF-145, 


T76-Airacobra 


Lockheed ““HUDSON iPad 
Used exclusively by British over Europe and : 
Africa; by United Nations over the Pacific. Used Republic P-47 “THUNDERBOLT” sien 
for bombing, fighting and reconnaissance. Did T77-Warhawk Big, brutal, barrel-chested fighter that’s Lockheed P-38 “LIGHTNI 
terrific damage to Japs in Solomons. Over 300 a regular “flying battleship’. Has a Big, twin-boomed, twin-engined 
mph. Model is the “Flagship . an Cleveland J speed of over 425 mph., and a ceiling that can climb again as fast 
Line” with a span of 49%”. x * : of 40,000 ft. Doing excellent work pro- “Zero”. Top level speed (400) 
Master Flying Model Kit SF- ro $7 50 : ; tecting our bombers in raids over Ger- _plus) is so fast that pilot has te 

178-Hurricane many, and now in the South Pacific. his flaps to slow down for a ¢ 

eee eT ee Each Kit Proving a regular scourge to enemy Marvelous interceptor because 

c re) fighters. Model span 3034”. speed, high ceiling, and terrific 
if ne ES, JOUR DEALER. with check or C-D ‘Master Flying Model i $4.00 power. Model span 38%”. 
m. 0., direct (cash at own risk). Add 15¢ packing- Kit SF-81, C-D Master Flying Modei $ 
postage charge to all orders. Minimum order, $1.00 — aie j U S Kit SF-85, 
CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., DO Plane in the U. 5S. 
4508D721 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Enclosed is $ for C-D Kits and ps ——————— 
Catalog checked below. Please rush. : 
© TH4—$1.50 ( )SF81—$4.00 () SF105—$3.50 5 2 
(© T16-$1.50 ()SF82—$3.00 (5 SFi4s—sa.so 4 And the Biggest50cModel g 
© THI—$1.50 ()SF85—$4.00 () E5018—$ .50 ! w= 
© TI8—$1.50 ()SF86-$3.00 () E5019—$1.00 5 ; ; FOND 
© T85—$1.50 ()SF93—$4.00 () Catalog—Se I 4-Ft. EAGLET Huge 84-inch Super CONDOR Soarer| 
© T91—$1.50 ( )SF85—$7.50 Beautiful flights. Easily built. This giant glider i is easy to build, and fun to fly. Actually soars for hours and ho 
a one to @ fiend. out of sight. Swell forlearning principles $]00 ’ 
only 4 5 IC of advanced soaring flight. Kit E-5019, — New No. 41 Catalog "em 

Features C-D War Models in thrill- 

CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY COMPANY | ive vcction «show on vorieu, 
TOWN & STATE World's Largest Manufacturers of Quality Model Aircraft—Since 1919 like it. None free. Write 


(Pleuse print nome end address plainly) 4508D721 Lorain Ave. * Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S. A. | '°"~*"4 s*"-—- 


> Wheu You Gacld CLEVELAND MODELS Zou rte Guclding Wodets that Petar 
* Dastraclard. Cadets -a- “[1atacag aad WMlechautes ta the bir Forces Cucl 
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